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discovered, they never advanced beyond picture-writ- 
ing and hieroglyphics ; their art knew neither perspec- 
tive nor ideality; their science made no progress; 
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their religion begot no enthusiasm or fervor ; their lit- 
erature gained no warmth and their government no 
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CHINESE CIVILIZATION. 

HE mission of Mr. Anson Burlingame—“ Minis- 

ter very extraordinary to the courts everywhere,” 
as an English journal facetiously calls him—and their 
Excellencies Chih Tajen and Sun Tajen has made an 
auspicious beginning in the treaty just negotiated with 
the United States, which formally recognizes the pre- 
tensions of the Celestials to a place among the great 
powers, and therefore entitled under the law of nations 
to all the rights and immunities of a civilized people. 
An embassy so unique of its kind is in itself the 
strongest proof of an entire abandonment of China’s 
traditional exclusiveness and the herald of a new era 
in the destinies of the Empire of the Centre. Except- 
ing the missions of the Polos in the thirteenth century 
by the Tartar Emperor Kubla Khan, and those under 
the Emperors Yung Lo and Suen Tih, which went 
no further than Arabia Felix, China had never before 
been represented abroad. The Polos and some Jes- 
uit priests were hitherto the only foreigners whom her 
rulers had employed in their diplomatic dealings with 
the outside world. The turning point in the Chinese 
policy may be said to date from the close of the last 
decade, when the envoys of the Western powers first 
succeeded in establishing personal communication 
with the leaders of public affairs in the empire. This 
nearer acquaintance speedily led to so great a modifi- 
cation concerning the abilities and designs of the 
Chinese statesmen that the result was a radical change 
in the system formerly pursued by the foreign govern- 
ments, and the substitution of an equitable policy for 
a policy of brute force.- In consequence of these al- 
tered views the contracting parties agreed never to 
menace the territorial integrity of China, and to suffer 
her civilization to take a natural course. Under the 
auspices of this diplomatic reform—whose author was 
the late lamented Sir Frederick Bruce—the foreign 
trade of the empire soon increased from 82 millions 
to 300 millions per annum ; the number of steamships 
rapidly multiplied ; arsenals and light-houses were 
erected ; hundreds of strangers entered the civil ser- 
vice; Wheaton’s Law of Nations was translated and 
became a text-book ; and a university was founded at 
Pekin for the study of the modern languages and sci- 
ences, where now every three years eleven thousand 
Natives are said to pass their examination. 

Well may Mr. Burlingame therefore tell us that 
“the tale of the Arabian Nights is not more marvellous 
than the advent of the Chinese,nation among the nations 
of the earth, asking to leave her political isolation and 
to participate in the great movements of the time.” 
Until lately, almost down to the present day,this strange 
people, which numbers three hundred millions of souls, 
has borne the reputation of being a striking exam- 
ple of what Bunsen designated “a mummified intelli- 
gence,” and their sudden arrest at a certain stage of 
culture was regarded as another evidence of the inca- 
pacity of the Mongolian race to attain any higher de- 
gree of developement than that primitive materialistic 
civilization which marks in the history of mankind the 
period when the superior races first appeared on the 
scene. And there was, no doubt, much to justify this 
unfavorable opinion. Thus far all the fruits of that 
older civilization seemed barren and unfinished. The 
Chinese had, it is true, made a number of important 
discoveries. 
the magnet some two thousand four hundred years 
ago, while the Europeans only became acquainted with 
them through Guyot de Provins in 1190,and even then 





considerable time elapsed before this knowledge became 
Fully a hundred years before Christ the Chi- 
nese had used gunpowder for their fire-works, though 
they seem not to have employed it in warfare until the 
thirteenth century. Paper is said to have been invented 
by them ninety-five years after the birth of our Saviour, 
and the art of printing books some nine hundred 
years later. All at once this wonderful mental activity 
Ceased. Though a sort of printed language had been 


general, 


They had found out the properties of 


strength. All they appear to have done after reaching 
this point of developement ‘bears the same stamp of 
crudeness. Inventions discovered centuries before 
the Western people had dreamt of them remained ap- 
parently in their original imperfection. Until Euro- 
pean intercourse enlightened the Chinese their magnet 
was a toy, their ships gaudily painted tubs, their 
sculptures grotesque monstrosities, their architecture 
puerile, and their pictures caricatures. The printing 
of the Chinese was done by means of wooden blocks ; 
their language was an ossified fragment of primitive 
periods, without flexibility, monosyllabic and harsh. 
Features devoid of expression, a vacant smile, a men- 
tal lethargy, a weakly sensuality, and an inordinate vo- 
racity characterized this race, the sole surviving type 
of the first and highest civilization. And the general 
contempt felt for them was still further augmented by 
the pitiful spectacle they presented when a handful of 
English and French forced them to deviate from their 
immemorial traditions and customs, and to permit the 
“red-haired barbarians” to invade their isolation. 
Dr. Knox relates that the Chinese fancied the big ket- 
tle-drum of the Eighteenth Irish an especially danger- 
ous engine of destruction, and concentrated their whole 
attention upon it. They also lighted a fire in an iron 
tube to frighten their enemies with a great smoke, and 
put on the most hideous masks to be taken for mon- 
sters. To cap the climax of these childish absurdi- 
ties, they suspended large paper lanterns from their 
guns the better to see their foes, and thus made them- 
selves excellent targets for the European bullets. 

Such was the opinion which obtained abroad about 
the Chinese even for a considerable period after the 
West had become more intimately acquainted with 
the Empire of the Centre and its peculiar culture. 
Later and more diligent investigations have, however, 
shown that many of these supposed facts were as in- 
correct as the inferences so hastily drawn from them. 
It was discovered that the difference between our 
western civilization and the civilization of China is in 
reality far smaller than we had assumed, and consisted 
mainly in this, that the West had stagnated earlier 
than the East. We had our middle, or dark, ages 
three and a half centuries ago, while the Chinese have 
only just passed through their own. By comparing 
the fintellectual lethargy of the Europe of those days 
with the intellectual lethargy of China, it will be seen 
that our political and social condition was quite as 
barbarous as that of this despised race, and our sci- 
ence just as unprogressive. If the Chinese have sub- 
sisted for centuries on the mental products handed 
down to them from an earlier and more vigorous pe- 
riod, the Europeans during the entire middle ages no 
less subsisted on the intellectual wealth bequeathed 
to them by the Greeks. Aristotle, Ptolemy, and 
Pliny were our authorities, and few traces of inde- 
pendent thought relieved the long darkness. When 
the Chinese, therefore, are reproached with having 
remained stationary for hundreds of years, the same 
remark applies to the Western nations, who made 
during more than a thousand no perceptible progress 
in civilization. And the t# guoguwe might in this case 
be carried still further. As the Chinese have lately 
received a new impulse from the West, so the West 
herself only revived under the influence which the 
Greek emigration exerted on her after the fall of Con- 
stantinople by the restoration of classic learning and 
art; and it is well known how powerfully the discov- 
ery of America, which opened new channels of inter- 
national intercourse, reacted on the Old World. That 
China did not feel the effects of the great movement 
which stimulated the energies of the West in the past 
is due to her remoteness, to her peculiar civilization, 
to her protracted isolation, which fed an inherent self- 
conceit. This long unshaken faith of the Chinese in 
the superiority of their institutions and knowledge has 
now commenced to give way in consequence of their 
contact with other nations, and who shall say that the 
Mongolians may not prove themselves hereafter as 
apt pupils as the Hindoos and Parsees? If we are 
to believe Mr. Burlingame, they perceive very clearly 





the advantages of benefiting by example and readily 
accept what is new and strange. 

Nor is the charge of materialism well founded. 
China, as those who have studied her past history 
most closely now attest, never ceased to display a 
certain intellectual activity. During the alleged period 
of her stagnation the ancient writers have been care- 
fully collected and compared, critical texts and com- 
mentaries have been edited. Neither poetry nor phil- 
osophy were entirely neglected. In addition to the mor- 
al philosophy of Keng-tse—Confucius—their greatest 
thinker, the Chinese possess a variety of philosophi- 
cal systems differing from each other just like those 
of India and the West. Learning and letters never 
lost the popular esteem. The scholar took the place 
of the priest, and especially when well-grounded in 
antiquities and canonical lore. The Chinese language 
may seem deficient in taste to the European on ac- 
count of its structure, but in the eyes of the philologist 
it possesses a high power of adaptation, and is capable 
of expressing even abstract ideas with much precision. 
The allegation that it cannot be developed is refuted 
by a comparison between the idiom found in the old 
books which are written in the Ku-wen, or old style, 
and those written in Kuan-hoa, or the new style—used 
in ordinary conversation— when a very important dif- 
ference will at once become apparent. The old lan- 
guage employed particles only rarely in expressing the 
grammatical relations, while in the new they are no 
more wanting than prepositions or auxiliary verbs in 
the modern tongues. In the colloquial Chinese the 
cases, tenses, and moods are expressed as well, only 
more simply, than in English or French. In fact, 
some of the modern languages have assimilated the 
Chinese ; for example, the English, in rejecting the 
flexions. The force of the modern languages lies less 
in the form than in the construction of the sentences, 
and this is exactly the same with the Chinese, whose 
grammar is merely a highly developed syntax. It is 
able to express new ideas, for it has not only a large 
number of compound words, but the capacity to make 


others. 
_ origin of universities may be said to date 
from those voluntary associations which lovers of 
learning formed round certain famous scholars for the 
sake of instruction, though they were not yet universi- 
ties in our sense of that term. The earliest of these 
associations was that of Salerno. In the twelfth centu- 
ry arose that of Bologna, which was in the succeeding 
century transferredto Padua. Thefirstregularly estab- 
lished and endowed university was founded at Naples, 
in 1224. All these institutions were, however, only de- 
signed for the study of the Roman, or Canon law, 
which was not sought for itself alone, but for its prac- 
tical usefulness. Italy at that time ruled the whole 
world by her jurisprudence, and all other nations were 
tributary to her. By the side of Roman jurisprudence 
—as Dante already complained—no other studies could 
prosper. The laity cared nothing for theology, philoso- 
phy, or science—only the ecclesiastical orders cultivat- 








THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 





ed those branches of knowledge. Bologna had 20,000 
students, among whom were a thousand of a ripe age. 
On the other side of the Alps the case was different. 
In the thirteenth century the Paris University rose 
into notice, first as studium generale, then as univer- 
sitas, and it grew gradually to be the most renowned 
of all other learned corporations. ‘Theology and phil- 
osophy there soon took the lead. Theology used to 
be studied from 12 to 16 years, and every theologian 
deemed it indispensable to have attended the Paris 
university for at least one year. Nearly half the city 
was turned into schools, for the university had then no 
separate building of her own. Students and profes- 
sors lived in groups together. At one time Paris con- 
tained 30,000 students. Of the other schools in France 
none could rival that of the capital, and they never 
rose to any importance. But even the schools of 
Paris did not yet realize our modern ideas of a univers- 
ity. During the middle ages that institution possess- 
ed no thorough legal nor adequate medical faculty. 
In Germany the wish to become independent of Italy 
by the establishment of high schools did not present 
itself for two hundred years. England was less indiffer- 
ent upon the subject- Already in the thirteenth cent- 
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ry Oxford and Cambridge enjoyed a high reputation. 
At last the Emperor Charles IV. called the University 
of Prague, modelled after that of Paris, into existence. 
But the spirit of dissension had already become too 
strong in the Germanic empire to allow a scientific cen- 
tre, and Charles met therefore no general national 
want by his measure. It was only because he himself 
had studied at Paris that the idea of founding a simi- 
lar institution in his hereditary Bohemia occurred to 
him. And there were other causes which militated 
against the success of the university at Prague as a 
German centre of learning. The city was not only 
too far removed from the heart of the country, but as 
the scene of the contentions between the Slavic and 
the German elements it was soon involved in the 
Hussite struggle, which drove the latter element en- 
tirely away. Perhaps the university established a lit- 
tle later at Vienna might have prospered better, but 
the decadence of scholasticism had then already begun, 
and the new school lacked the vigor which the period 
demanded to resist the movement. Non-Austrian 
Germany manifested but little mental activity. Andas 
law schools could only succeed by means of universi- 
ties, German jurisprudence failed to attain the digni- 
ty of a national system, and was long doomed to meet 
with no encouragement at home. It would have been 
better for Germany if she had had sucha system when 
the Schwaben and Sachsenspiegel favored the crea- 
tion of a separate jurisprudence in the country. A 
German jurisprudence might then have been evolved, 
and the Roman, in the crude state in which it came 
from the decaying Italian schools, would never have 
acquired that supremacy which it so long retained 
Germany would not have sanctioned the torture, and 
the whole ecclesiastical and political law would have 
been different ; as, for instance, the atrocious doctrine 
of the Roman law, that the sovereign was irresponsi- 
ble for his actions. Such German universities as there 
were remained pure exotics, and only the German the- 
ologians managed to take an independent position. At 
the close of the fourteenth century a slight improvement 
became visible, and a spirit of rivalry arose in the 
country. To the five universities which had already 
existed early in the fifteenth century were added nine 
others, although not one of them attained at once any 
special pre-eminence. Tiibingen had only two profes- 
sors of medicine ; yetit deserves to be remembered to 
the credit of these institutions that they were in no 
instance purely theological, and that they permitted no 
interference from the state. The German universi- 
ties of those days were republics, and hence their 
migration was so frequent and easy. 

It was to be expected that the character and devel- 
opement of the universities should reflect the different 
nations to whom they belonged. The French, who 
have so steadily and irresistibly centralized that they 
now think only one city fit to live in, never possessed 
more than one real university, and in obedience to 
this impulse their whole system of education has fal- 
len into the hands of the state. The Paris university 
has, therefore, nothing but the name in common with 
similar institutions in England and Germany. The 
English, who are practical people and opposed to cen- 
tralization, have preserved their two universities almost 
unchanged down to the present generation. Each 
cultivates its specialty: Oxford theology, and Cam- 
bridge mathematics. The Germans, whose particular- 
ism renders all else subservient to it, had a university 
for almost every petty state. Thus, at Erfurt were at 
one period forty professors and only twenty students. 
But a new policy prevailed in the sixteenth century, 
when some of these schools had achieved a wide 
reputation and the Humanitarians made their appear- 
ance. The struggle between them and the Scholiasts 
broke out; the bulwarks with which the latter had 
fortified their position gave way, and the battle still 
raged when, as a result of it, the youngest university 
in Germany was established. The event shook not 
only the entire world, but it split it into two halves fora 
couple of centuries after the Reformation. The uni- 
versities were drawn into the movement, and became 
the arsenals, often the battle-ground, of the comba- 
tants. The attention of Germany continued thence- 
forth absorbed by theological questions, and it was 
upon their theological faculties that their suc- 
cess mainly depended. Yet this success was dearly 
purchased, for the universities now became denomina- 


appointment and dismissal of the professors. To ad- 

vocate and defend the divine right of rulers law facul- 

ties were established, but care was taken that they 

should not interfere with the religious character of the 

schools. Though these institutions did not perish 

during the seventeenth century, and survived even the 

Thirty Years’ War, their condition became at last so 

unsatisfactory that the Germans sought their intellec- 

tual nourishment abroad. Those who desired to read 

jurisprudence went to France; those who wanted to 

read medicine went to Italy. About this period An- | 
dreae wrote: “I have long learnt that there is nothing | 
more profane than theology, more unreliable than med- 

icine, more unjust than law !” While Germany was thus 

situated, while province after province was lost, while 

the Palatinate was being desolated, the universities 
were passive. There appeared to be no patriotic 
indignation manifested by professors or scholars. 

The Catholic schools hardly deserved to be called uni- 
versities, and vegetated on half diet. The Protestant 
were quarrelling over doctrinal questions, and fiercely 
fighting the battle of Luther against Calvin. Until 
the close of the seventeenth century all the lectures 
were in Latin ; and German, although the great Leib- 
nitz had already declared for it, was banished from the 
schools. In this wise the German. universities re- 
mained stationary, and it was not until the eighteenth 
century that they began to rise steadily in public es- 
teem. Now the German universities stand at the 
head ofall. France has no genuine university. She 
has special schools—eight for the study of jurispru- 
dence, five for that of medicine, eight for that of the 
exact sciences, and six for that of letters, which are 
represented at Paris, but not connected. If the two 
universities of England have retained their ancient 
character, they differ none the less widely from the 
German, for their aim is to make “gentlemen” by 
classical and mathematical instruction, to which are 
added logic and moral philosophy. In the United 
States we have also no universities in the true sense 
of the word. Ours may be said to occupy a middle 
place between the German “Gymnasium” and the 
philological faculties of the high schools. Theology, 
the predominating faculty, depends on the dogma of 
the religious sect under whoseauspices our universities 
have been founded. The Italian universities resem- 
ble the German outwardly, but they have rarely a theo- 
logical faculty, and this renders them the very oppo- 
sites of our own. The Italian theologians are trained 
in the Episcopal seminaries, which occupy a very low 
rank. The Spanish universities have fallen entire- 
ly into decay ; already a hundred years ago they were 
proverbial for their abuses and corruption. Their 
buildings lie mostly in ruins; their students compose 
the class out of which valets are chosen. Like every- 
thing else in Spain, her schools are feeble imitations 
of the French. The Slavic countries import their 
learning from Germany. Russia has the genuine Ger- 
man high school system, German professors, etc., but 
she is deficient in jurisprudence. In Switzerland the 
German part is superior to the French; the former 
boasts of three high schools, but in the latter there 
is not one, although the material for it is abundant. 
Holland proves her relationship with Germany by 
three high schools, while France and Belgium have 
none. 

On the whole, it is admitted by the highest authori- 
ties that the only institutions which really deserve 
the name “universities” are those in which German 
individuality finds a satisfactory expression. Their 
chief merit lies in the interchange of imparting and re- 
ceiving between the auditory and the teachers. The 
Germans are unquestionably the most universal peo- 
ple ; they cultivate the knowledge of mankind to the 
highest degree, and hence their spirit feels a sympathy 
with all nationalities. The German may be reproached 
with a certain cosmopolitan diffuseness, that he is 
easily absorbed by a more pronounced nationality, yet 
no other people possess the same capacity to appre- 
ciate foreign superiority, or the same willingness to 
adopt it. This is what makes this people pre-eminent- 
ly a cosmopolitan people. No Englishman has yet 
attempted to write a comprehensive work on Germany. 
The works written by Frenchmen only show that the 
German spirit is a sealed book to them. But the Ger- 








tional and subject to state interference, even in the lof other peoples, and to follow them in thejr utmost 


depths. His readiness to appreciate at their true value 
the virtues of others has often been called a higher 
sense of justice ; but in so far as this trait applies to 
science it deserves rather to be called a historical in- 
sight, which discerns all things unobscured by the 
mists of prejudice. The spiritual influence which 
France exerts over the entire civilized world is direct 
and immediate ; that which Germany exerts over it is 
a mediate influence. France is known to all by her 
language. Germany cannot hope for such a triumph ; 
her language will never become international ; it is dif- 
ficult to acquire, and has not yet attained the clearness 
and elegance of form of the French. But that the 
Germans may justly claim the possession of historical 
insight can be easily proved by the number of works 
they have written for the instruction of other nations 
about themselves. Such a work is Huber’s on the 
English universities; Ranke’s French and English 
histories, etc.; Ulrici and others have shed more 
light on Shakespeare than the English. Dante is more 
indebted to the Germans than to his own countrymen 
for the appreciation which he enjoys. Itis in this his- 
torical insight that the pre-eminence of the German 
schools exists. They have in view a fourfold object, 
each of which is capable of being carried into effect 
without interfering with the others. Their universi- 
ties are intended to give a general education ; to train 
youth for the public service ; to make future teachers ; 
and to form a body of independent inquirers. It is 
this system which enables the scholar to achieve even 
as a teacher something far higher than usually believed, 
and we need only to point, in illustration, to Niebuhr, 
the father of modern history; Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, the great student of nature ; Ritter, the creator 
of physical geography ; Jacob Grimm, and many other 
world-renowned writers and thinkers. 








THE ENGLISH COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 


ORE than a decade ago the British Sovereign 

was proclaimed Queen of India, and the govern- 
ment of that vast empire passed from the directors of 
the East India Company and the Board of Control. 
The splendid appointments of the Indian services, 
hitherto appanages of the younger sons of directors 
and their friends, were thrown open to the nation, and 
are now an incentive to the industry and a goal for 
the ambition of thousands, instead of a refuge for 
the destitute cadets of wealthy houses. In the home 
civil service the systems of competition and nomina- 
tion are blended—the nominees being to the success- 
ful candidates in the proportion of three to one. But 
there is an open competition for admission to Wool- 
wich, the training school for engineers and artillery, 
and to Sandhurst, which supplies about one half of 
the line and cavalry officers. The rest, who purchase, 
are not altogether exempt from competition, as the 
number of the candidates, even here, is in excess of 
the demand; and many a paterfamilias mourns over 
an unsuccessful son, and will not be comforted even 
by the return of his purchase money. 

The objection so often urged by the upholders of 
British institutions against the system, that it would 
introduce a socially lower class into the public ser- 
vice, seems not to have been realized hitherto in the 
army. “ The Service,” as it is called par excellence, 
retains its social prestige ; and it is only in very €x- 
clusive circles that it is asked about an English offi- 
cer, “ Who is he?” In fact the non-purchase outrank 
the purchase branches of the service—a few regiments 
excepted—in society as well as in the regulations. 
The novus homo indeed will hesitate to enter the 
charmed circle, though the door be open, before he 
!knows something of his probable reception within. 
But once he has joined his regiment, prejudice is 
waived and he is given a fair trial. If he possesses 
geniality and ordinary savoir faire, he is soon at home 
with his brother officers, and will never hear a volun- 
tary allusion to his parentage. There are, it is true, 
a few swaggering and purse-proud parvenus who are 
gradually snubbed into the consciousness that Eng- 
land is not altogether a timocracy. These, as a rule, 
are the very men whose manner is most offensive t0 
civilians, and who flaunt most invidiously before their 
family friends their superiority as “officers and gen 























man has the gift to comprehend the thoughts and aims 


tlemen.” But such disagreeable excrescences from 
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the democracy are necessarily rare ; and the counter- 
balancing effects of improved education will probably 
suffice to maintain the social status of the army. 
With the Indian civil service the case is somewhat 
different. From the isolated career which it offers, the 
thin-skin plebeian is less deterred by the hazard of 
social slights ; and the pecuniary restriction is not so 
severe for candidates who neither purchase nor sup- 
port themselves, like the artillery officers, during the 
later stages of their expensive training. Undoubtedly 
the fierce competition and the very high standard of 
the open examination demand education, and educa- 
tion must be paid for. But some aspirants, emerging 
from the substrata of society, have under incredible 
difficulties distanced the alumni of the most expensive 
seats of learning. Scotch students, who during their 
college life have cooked the corn that their labor help- 
ed to produce, have succeeded in exchanging a share 
of a garret for the handsome emoluments of the Indian 
civil service. These comprise—unless there has been 
arecent change—a gradually increasing income, which 
commences at about $2,500, and is at least quadrupled 
before the end of twenty-one years’ service, when 
the civilian has the option of retiring on a pension of 
$5,000 in gold. With such a prospect as a minimum— 
and the honors and emoluments increase Jari passu 
—a good deal of English genius is diverted to Hindos- 
tan. Most Englishmen may think with Tennyson, 
“Better fifty years in Europe than a cycle in Cathay ;” 
but others with Cesar’s sentiments would rather be 
saluted as “Sahib” in an Indian district than remain 
second-rate at home. Old Anglo-Indians chafe under 
the competitive system. They represent that book- 
worms cannot govern India, that the severity of the 
test prevents them from acquiring the manly accom- 
plishments of English gentlemen, that muscular Chris- 
tianity is a widely venerated form of religion, especi- 
ally effective with the Hindoos, that some “ competi- 
tion-wallahs ” cannot so much as ride, and that “ even 
the Pariahs cannot respect a snob.” Of these invec- 
tives some proceed from prejudices of caste, some 
from disordered livers, and a few are founded on rea- 
son. The nominated competitors for the English 
government offices are selected as exclusively as ever ; 
the liberal Lord Russell, during his tenure of the For- 
tign Office, apparently lavished half his patronage on 
two favored families. 

But from whatever classes the public services may 
be officered, the intellectual calibre of the employees 
has not suffered by the change of system. Undoubt- 
-edly the old Indian “ writers,” who were educated at 
Haileybury, could not be called illiterate, though they 
did not equal the attainments of their successors. 
The officers, too, of the royal engineers and artil- 
lery were often accomplished scientific scholars, 
though they might refer every quotation to Shakes- 
peare, or be floored by the Latin monograms in a 
High-Church Prayer-book. But the clerks in the 


. government offices, under the nomination system, 


pure and simple, and the line officers, when the rule 
was “first come first served,” were often deplorably 
ignorant of everything beyond the routine of their 
duties and dissipations. Their language, it is true, 
Was not often ungrammatical, for theirears were accus- 
tomed to good grammar from their childhood. But 
while their combinations of words, if not original, 
were generally correct ; their combinations of /e¢¢ers, 
if not correct, were frequently original. Their no- 
tions of geography, too, were often vague. We once 
addressed a letter toa young ensign from St. Andrews, 
N. B. (the abbreviation of “ North Britain,” a post- 
office synonym for Scotland), and by the ingenuity of 
the post-office received a reply directed to St. An- 
drews, London, NV. B./ Even at a Woolwich exam- 
ination only two candidates knew the whereabouts of 
Bessarabia. The rest, numbering more than a hun- 
dred, were divided as to whether it was a town, river, 
or district, but located it unanimously in Arabia. 
But such enlivening items of intelligence now rarely 
telieve the dry ‘reports of the Council of Military 
Education or the Civil Service Commissioners ; and 
the appointees of competition at least wear the spots 
of ignorance in less unseemly portions of their intel- 
lectual robes. 

The scheme of the various competitive examinations 
aims, first, at discouraging mere superficiality, and, 
Secondly, at effecting rather a general education than 


a special training. To attain the former object, no 
marks are recorded not reaching a certain fraction, 
generally about a sixth, of the maximum allowed for 
the subject, and the range of the questions is seldom 
limited to any prescribed text-books. With a view 
to the latter desideratum, the candidate is permitted 
to select as many as he thinks prudent from a number 
of optional studies. These subjects of examination 
are assigned maximums of credit, varying according 
to their difficulty of attainment and their average 
prominence in a liberal education. Few bear directly 
on the future duties of the successful candidates, 
whose technical training is subsequently cared for. 
Thus, in the open competition for the Indian civil 
service, which rules, taxes, and judges an empire, 
Sanskrit and Arabic are the only. subjects likely to be 
of direct practical use, and even these are not ver- 
naculars of the country. The studies to be chosen 
from for that examination, with their relative impor- 
tance expressed by figures, are as follows: History, 
language, and literature of England, including com- 
position, 1,500 marks; of Rome, 750; of Greece, 
750; of France, 375; of Germany, 375; of Italy, 
375; Sanskrit, 375; Arabic, 375; Natural sciences, 
500; Moral sciences, 500. To a bigoted utili- 
tarian, or to one who regards the brain as a 
vessel capable of holding a certain amount and 
no more, such a course of preparation may seem 
worthless or even injurious to technical efficiency. 
But if we view education as an intellectual gymnasium, 
and the mind as capable of illimitable, if not too 
rapid, progression, we will endorse the liberality and 
far-sightedness of such an examinational scheme. The 
more so when we reflect that every government 
official, especially when on detached service, repre- 
sents his country in a greater or less degree; that 
the pleasure or respect that education inspires on 
occasions may materially enhance his influence and 
usefulness, and that enlightened observers of physical 
phenomena and current events, distributed through 
vast territories, may contribute valuably to science 
and history. A more plausible objection to competi- 
tion in general lies in the so-called cramming system, 
necessitated, it is argued, by the severity of the edu- 
cational test and the indispensable limitation of age. 
Knowledge, it is truly alleged, may be imparted in 
rations too large for the intellectual digestion; and 
mental viands may be incongruously mixed, as if one 
drank Chartreuse among the entrées, or champagne 
with his café xoir. In such cases the mental resem- 
bles the bodily process, and the unassimilated cru- 
dities are rapidly discharged. Even so, we might 
retort, some stray particles of information will cling 
to the overcharged cranium, on the principle which 
makes laudanum serviceable in choleraic attacks. 
But we go further, and deny that cramming is insepa- 
rable from the competitive system. An ordinarily 
shrewd and painstaking scholar can so distribute his 
questions, and this without too great minuteness, as 
to baffle the anticipations of speculative “ coaches ;”’ 
and lest that knowing fraternity might study with 
success the hobbies of examiners, these gentlemen 
might remain unannounced until the last moment. 
In fact, the trite and conventional questions that 
offer a premium to the crammer might be replaced 
by varied and penetrating investigations that would 
soon detect an unsystematic or parrot-like prepara- 
tion. ‘That this desideratum has been as yet attained 
in England, where the explanation of past examina- 
tion papers is so conspicuous a part of the candi- 
date’s schooling, it would be rash to assert; but its 
non-consummation has nothing to do with its possi- 
bility. The Indian civil service examinations, indeed, 
are studiously diversified ; the questions, being com- 
prehensive, are calculated to sift soundness from su- 
perficiality, and the successful competitor is reluc- 
tantly acknowledged to be a man of education even 
by the opponents of competition, who fall back on his 
other imperfections. Some clap-trap is talked about 
the blighted hopes of the unsuccessful aspirants, 
and it is unfortunately true that they are generally 
eligible for few positions without special training. 
But most of them commence manfully anew, and 
soon find that it is better to have learned and lost 
than never to have learned at all; while the impres- 
sionable few who are chilled into inertness scarcely 





merit sympathy. Most men meet some great reverse 


in the competition of life, and he is a poor boxer 
who throws up the sponge at the first knock-down. 

Shallow or sentimental objections cannot counter- 
balance or conceal the justice of an institution that 
gives so many a worthy aspirant his only chance of 
an unexceptionable social status, and which deals so 
deft a blow to an unfair monopoly of offices paid by 
the people. Since the invention of printing, too, 
nothing has been more influential than the com- 
petitive system.in regenerating English education. 
The liberal scope of the government examinations has 
gone far to subvert the autocracy of the classics, and 
to necessitate the study of unduly neglected subjects, 
notably of the English language and literature. The 
most conservative organizations have bowed some- 
what to the prevailing influence; and Eton has been 
lately known to recognize some educational aims be- 
side the scholarships of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The most progressive of the larger schools, such as 
Cheltenham and Rossall, have established modern de- 
partments where Greek iambics are not compulsory, 
and the pupils can prepare at their option for the civil 
or military examinations, and in some cases for-engi- 
neering or commerce. Among the universities, Dub- 
lin alone, we believe, has gone so far as to institute a 
regular honor course in English history and literature 
and political economy; though it is fair to say that 
the new University of London is still more adventur- 
ous. But to fully comprehend the earnestness gener- 
ated and required by the competitive system, one 
should contrast the careless votaries of cricket in the 
playing fields of Winchester or Rugby with the more 
thoughtful student of an efficient but unkindly named 
“cramming institute ;” or, better still, a lean, liberal, 
and high-pressure “crack” with a fat, phlegmatic, 
and conservative Eton master, whose favorite motto, 
especially after dinner, is Quzeta non movere. The 
former as well as his institution depend only on success ; 
the latter holds office “during good behavior,” and 
his censors are brother-clergymen, whose construction 
of the proviso is, as it should be, charitable. “ A fel- 
low-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 








GENTS. 


HERE are few pastimes more curious and di- 

verting than that which the philosophic student of 
philology finds in noting the changes worked in 
words by the subtle alchemy of time. Much like 
men, their fortunes fluctuate from high estate to 
low, from low to high ; and much like men, accident 
oftener than merit determines their condition. The 
word that is held in honor, or at least in good repute, 
to-day, to-morrow will fling an outcast into the slums 
and kennels of the language. The phrase that once 
may have lingered tenderly on the dainty lips of beau- 
ty is now wedded to ribaldry in the foul mouth of 
crime. We may stamp and mould the language as we 
please, our children will straightway discredit our 
manual and decree a fresher coinage. No word, how- 
ever sure its position, however sanctioned by usage 
and fixed by custom, can be safe from these vicissi- 
tudes. Housewife, for example, a term that our 





grandsires held in all gentle reverence, and fenced 
with sweet observance, has, in our time, fallen upon 
evil days—sunk to the base uses of hussy ; and so harm- 
less a name as villain, for instance, which of old sug- 
gested nothing more truculent than a country bump- 
kin, has now become familiarized with every species 
of evil-doing and outrage. Knave and knight again, 
which began life together in the humble rank of serv- 
ing folk, have found themselves separated, in course 
of time, as widely as the extremes of chivalry and 
chicane. And so on to infinity. Mr. Richard Grant 
White will give you out of hand a bushel of such 
examples. But perhaps the most striking instance of 
the mutation of fortune is that which has befallen 
“the grand old name of gentleman” in its abbrevi- 
ation, gent. 

How or when the word Gent first came into use in 
its present significance, it is difficult with any accuracy 
to determine ; not more difficult, however, than to un- 
derstand how, before the happy inspiration which gave 
it birth, people managed to get along without it. So it 
is with every useful and labor-saving invention ; close 
on the heels of admiration and gratitude follows amaze- 
ment at its tardiness. The thing gent antedated the 
word just as certainly as there were snobs before 
Thackeray, or Philistines before Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
or prigs before Boston. Horace has given us a lively 
account of his struggle with a bore, whose fright- 
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ful character and torturing pertinacity not all the 
conciseness of the Latin, nor even his own happy 
terseness, enabled him to crystallize into so apt and 
comprehensive a monosyllable as the Macaronic 
dandies of Queen Anne, leaving no other good or 
useful memory, have left us. Alcibiades, if we may be- 
lieve Plutarch, was a clever combination of the snob 
and prig, and Czesar, according to Suetonius, with his 
tawdry jewels and his larded locks, must have been 
very much of a classic gent. Probably as long ago as 
the days when there were giants there were also gents ; 
Joseph’s coat of many colors is an evidence of their 
antiquity in the race which has been so prolific of their 
most salient features. Nevertheless, it is only of late 
years, comparatively, that the word which describes 
and fulfils them, which paints them, as it were, with a 
single inspired stroke of a magic pencil, has emerged 
from its lurking place in the heart of the centuries, 
and lent itself to the uses of articulate-speaking man. 
Let us be thankful for it and use it with all due rever- 
ence and care, not lightly nor indiscriminately bestow- 
ing it; for neither to every man who claims the title 
does it of right belong, nor, having found the proper 
recipient, can we be too grateful for the name which fits 
him like a glove, and labels him for our admiration 
and avoidance. 

The first thing we remark about the gent is, that 
while he may be, and indeed very often is, something 
of a snob, a prig, or a bore, even all three at once, he 
yet differs from these by subtle and sometimes not 
clearly recognizable distinctions. Thus, he differs 
from the snob by a certain aping affectation of better 
manners and breeding which your true snob regards, 
as he does everything but himself, with the liveliest 
contempt. The gent never forgets or loses sight of a 
certain vague and rather eccentric line of behavior, 
which he takes to be the true standard of gentlemanly 
deportment, and which he endeavors to act up to. 
He is not a gentleman, and he never can be ; but he 
is what he thinks a gentleman is, whata gentleman, in 
fact, really is in the pinchbeck framing of his concep- 
tion. The nearest approach he makes to being gen- 
tlemanly is to be genteel; when he has merited that 
epithet from the lips of his fair admirers, he has at- 
tained the perfection of which his nature is capable. 
Indeed, it might almost suffice for his description to 
say that he is a being expressly created to afford a 
ratson_d étre for the word genteel. Now, the snob has 
no such standard ; he neither is a gentleman nor aims 
to be one, and he is constantly doing things which 
outrage all the convenances of gentish life, and for 
which the gent expresses an exhaustive and scathing 
scorn in the decisive sentence—ungenteel. He does 
not often detect the snob in his essential deformity— 
his senses are not fine enough for that—but he does 
discern the unlikeness to himself, which he publishes 
and punishes at once by this expression of opinion. 
Then again he differs from the prig by being more 
natural, less conventional, less affected, less monoton- 
ous, as well as less educated, less impressed with 
that overwhelming notion of the native and universal su- 
periority to the rest of mankind which is the essence 
of priggishness. The gent feels himself to be supe- 
rior, it is true, but only in the matter of gentility—no, 
not gentility, but genteelness, and incidentally in that 
of dress ; granting him that pre-eminence, he cheer- 
fully resigns all other triumphs to less aspiring natures. 
From the bore he differs only relatively ; to absurdly 
refined and sensitive natures the proximity of the gent 
is annoying and exasperating to the last degree, while 
to the student of human nature he is a fountain of 
various and perennial delight. 

These are distinctions which admirers of the spe- 
cies will have noted and treasured up, but there is 
still another, more significant and more curious still. 
It is that while the snob, the prig, and the bore, so 
far from acknowledging the justice of these titles, re- 
sents their application as an insult, feeling, perhaps, 
instinctively, even when ignorant of the scope of the 
word, the vague reproach conveyed in their very 
sound, the gent not only recognizes but glories in his 
nomenclature. He uses it as a title of honor—he is 
proud to call himself a gent; in his moments of just 
exaltation he will brag of being a first-class gent—an 
Al article, and no mistake; he calls his friends 
gents; he will call you a gent unless, to his extreme 
amazement, you instantly and sternly rebuke the pre- 
sumption. He is completely and curiously uncon- 

scious that the appellation can be other than agree- 
able, or that the condition it represents is not the 
most desirable in life; in this unconsciousness there 
is even something of sublimity. It recalls the moral 
grandeur with which Congressmen inscribe them- 





|editor of The Daily Costermonger preaches decorum 
‘to his contemporaries. 

| In his externals the gent is easily recognizable. 
His tastes are rather oriental; there is an Eastern 
| gorgeousness in his raiment, a splendor of barbaric 
| pearls and galvanic gold in his ornaments. His neck- 
| ties are always of unparalleled and variegated radiance, 
|and, when circumstances favor, his fingers and his 
speckly shirt-front are adorned with the very finest and 
purest of California brilliants. Over his manly bosom 
is commonly festooned the largest and heaviest and 
_yellowest of watch-guards, in whose genuineness he 
requires the most unquestioning faith as in a matter 
of personal honor. His garments are of fashionable 
cut—that is, in the very extreme of the very latest style 
but one—and in his holiday array he is an object cal- 
culated to waken the deepest admiration in the bosoms 
of nursery maids and susceptible milliners. On 
these occasions, armed with a natty cane and crowned 
with a shiny hat, refulgent in yellow kids and exhaling 
from his reeking locks the odors of Barbary the blest, 
he is simply immense, and the victims to his fascina- 
tion among that class of young females who wear 
spit-curls and imitation Paisley shawls very much lap- 
ped over at the back is prodigious in the extreme, 
Some of his greatest effects are produced in theatre 
lobbies, where having viewed the performance unex- 
pensively from the gallery he comes attired in great 
splendor to dazzle the emergent fair of the balcony 
and parquet. On Sundays too he is wont to repair to 
the temple of his choice, about the time that divine 
worship is over, to greet the issuing congregation with 
the spectacle of the more than Solomonian glory with 
which he makes the curbstone bloom. But the height 
of his aspiration is gratified, the sum of his happi- 
ness is complete, when fortune permits him to indulge 
in the extravagance of a horse and buggy wherein him- 
self and the fair creature whom he calls fondly and 
variously “his gal” or “his young ’ooman ” shall ex- 
cite the envy of other gents and their gals peripatetic 
in the Park. Be it observed ex passant, however, 
that the first thrill of the ribbons, the first “g’lang” 
chirped to his gallant steed, instantly transforms the 
gent to a “feller,” only to resume his native gentness 
on touching the pavement again. After this, life has 
nothing left to hope for, unless it be, as he wins to 
affluence, the possession of a real and undisputed 
diamond cluster pin of large dimensions and obtrusive 
brilliancy. That finishes him ; he is then ad unguem 
Jactus homo, and passes his life alternately in con- 
templating himself with an admiration not free from 
reverence, and in contemptuously pitying other gents 
with smaller or less valuable gems. On that pale 
image of his former self without any, or, more ac- 
curately, with only a paste imitation, he has not even 
scorn to waste. 

The occupations which furnish the means for this 
extraordinary splendor are various. Often the gent 
is a retail grocer’s clerk, though gents’ furnishing 
goods, as might be expected, hold out equal attrac- 
tions, and ready-made clothing gives numerous acces- 
sions to the species. The bagman of England, the 
commis-voyageur of France, the “drummer” of Amer- 
ica, are invariably gents of the first rank; and they 
as invariably recognize in the gentlemanly conductor 
and the high-toned steamboat clerk congenial spirits. 
A very finished specimen of the gent may be found 
in the engaging billiard-marker or the polished bar- 
keeper. Toacunning inquirer the genteel usher and 
the brilliant watering-place correspondent furnish, 
perhaps, the most interesting studies ot their class. 
But it is idle to attempt, in the limits of a paper like 
this, any exhaustive treatment of a subject to which 
volumes might be devoted. The student will enjoy 
discovering the different varieties for himself; and for 
that perhaps larger class whose main study in life is 
how not to find the gent, it will be sufficient to offer 
this infallible shibboleth. When a stranger distin- 
guished by the peculiarities of costume we have faintly 
indicated consents to waive the cold formality of in- 
troduction, and approaches you with that indomitable 
affability which na rebuff can discomfit and no frown 
dismay, prefacing his genial converse with the for- 
mula, “Say, Mister,” and perorating with a hope that 
he doesn’t intrude, know him straightway for the gent, 
and Aunc tu, Romane, caveto. 








VERSIFICATION. 
I, RHYME. 


* aabeesri undoubtedly constitutes the chief differ- 
ence in form between the poetry of ancient and 


selves Honorable and M.C. on hotel registers, or the | modern times. The enemies of rhyme maintain that 
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as a defect by the classic writers of Greece and Rome 
In support of this position Vossius cites the line, 
** Cum canibus timidé venient ad pabula dame,” 

in which “damz” changes its usual gender to obvi- 
ate, as he alleges, the occurrence of a rhyme. But 
there are instances in which Virgil does xo¢ avoid such 
fortuitous consonances; and in the pentameters of 
Ovid and Tibullus the frequent rhyming of the two 
halves can hardly be the work of chance. The latter 
poet furnishes no less than twenty-five examples in 
his third elegy ; and, notwithstanding the dicta of the 
doctors, the result is pleasing, at least to modern ears, 
The rhyming tendencies of Pindar are satirized by 
Aristophanes ; and the same tendencies may be ob- 
served in the Hebrew Psalms. Yet in the classic lan- 
guages the fixity of their prosodies precluded the ne- 
cessity of rhyme ; and the ancient advocates of blank- 
verse, who had things their own way, do not appear 
to have been such virulent partisans as the moderns, 
By the latter rhyme has been freely stigmatized as 
tyrannic, puerile, and frivolous, and on more than one 
occasion has furnished its opponents with their weap- 
ons. We give a few examples ; 


** Tyrannic rhyme, that cramps to equal chime 
The gay, the soft, the florid, and sublime.” 


“La prima 
Dei tormenti é la corda e poi la rima.”” 
“Cher Hylas, Et me tuent. 
Je suis las Ses appas 
De l’escrime Sont-ils pas 
De la rime. Une amorce 


Dont l’ecorce 

Te seduit 

Jour et nuit.” 

Yet in the face of such invectives “the consonance 
of non-identical words or syllables” causes a sensation 
of surprise and pleasure which is enhanced or im- 
paired according as the rhyme is fresh or hackneyed, 
musical or harsh. One plain word in an indistinct 
scrawl helps us to decipher its otherwise illegible 
companions, and a recollected rhyme often serves us 
to recall a truant thought or reconstruct a half-forgot- 
ten line. Itis something in favor of the much-abused 
practice that it perpetuates “things of beauty ;” it is 
something more that it creates them, and that the 
greatest poets have not disdained it as the vehicle of 
their noblest conceptions. It is true that soz-disant 
poets, undismayed by “gods, men, or the book- 
sellers,” w7// spoil pretty albums and inundate the 
provincial press with rhyming platitudes, depreciating 
the advertisements contiguous thereto. But it is not 
reasonable, though it may be natural, to impugn the 
merits of a practice merely in consequence of a nausea 
resulting from its over-use. Measure and rhyme 
without poetry are a form without a soul. But the 
latter without the former two isa spirit estranged from 
sense, which appeals only to the mind and imagina- 
tion; and the deepest and least erratic impressions 
are those made simultaneously on the soul and the 
senses. 

The regular use of rhyme commenced among the 
Sicilians and the Troubadours of Southern France, 
and its adoption by the great poets of Italy insured its 
permanence. The /erza-rima of Dante’s Divina 
Commediz was common among the Troubadours, and 
has been used, not very successfully, by Byron in his 
Prophecy of Dante. 1n this complicated system the 
rhyme runs in triplets whose lines alternate, except 
that couplets are found at the beginning and end of 
the poem. Thus, the first line rhymes with the third 
the second with the fourth and sixth, the fifth with the 
seventh and ninth, the eighth with the tenth and 
twelfth, and so on, till the last line but two forms a 
rhyming couplet with the last. The ofttava-rima of 
the Orlando Furioso is found in stanzas of eight 
lines, of which the first six rhyme alternately and the 
last two together. The following illustration from 
Don Fuan has been admired for the pathetic beauty 
of the last two lines : 


Tous les traits 
Sans attraits 
M’evertuent, 


‘That isle is now all desolate and bare, 
Its dwellings down, its tenants passed away : 
None but her own and father’s grave is there, 
And nothing outward tells of human clay ; 
Ye could not tell where lies a thing so fair ; 
No stone is there toshow, no tongue to say 
What was; no dirge except the hollow sea’s 
Mourns o’er the beauty of the Cyclades.” 


In the Spenserian stanza of eight decasyllabic lines, 
followed by an Alexandrine, the first rhymes with the 
third ; the second with the fourth, fifth, and seventh ; 
and the sixth with the eighth and ninth; ¢. g.¢ 


** So did she steale his heedelesse hart away, 
And joyd his love in secret unespyde ; 
But for she saw him bent to cruell play 
To hunt the salvage beast in forrest wyde, 
Dreadfull of daunger that might him betyde, 
She oft and oft advized him to refraine 
From chase of greater beastes, whose brutish pryde 
Mote breede him scath unwares: but ail in vaine ; 
For who can shun the chance that dest’ny doth ordaine 
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A sevea-lined stanza of heroics, the first rhyming, 
with the third, the second with the fourth and fifth, 
and the sixth with the seventh, constitutes the rhyme 
royal which Chaucer borrowed from the Italian in| 
his Zrot/us and Cresetde. The sonnet is a poem of 
fourteen lines. Regularly constructed, as by Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, the first, fourth, fifth, and eighth | 
verses rhymed together, as did the second, third, sixth, 
and seventh ; while in the remaining six lines the ar- 
rangement of rhymes was discretional. But this scheme 
was frequently, indeed we might say generally, de- 
parted from by Lord Surrey, Spenser, and subsequent | 
patrons of the sonnet. Like Tennyson’s Two Voices, 
a few poems rhyme throughout in uninterrupted | 
triplets ; ¢. ¢.- 

** The memory of the withered leaf 


In endless time is scarce more brief 
Than of the garnered autumn sheaf.” 


We do not purpose to wade through the intermina- 
ble arrangements of rhyme, of which the most usual. 
are in continuous or interlacing couplets. Yet the | 
quaintness, as well as the beauty, of the appended 
epitaph on a young girl will, we are sure, justify its 
insertion : 


“ Fort “ Sort “La 
3elle Fréle, Brise 
Elle Quelle L’a 
Dort. Mort! Mise.” 


Nor must we omit the accentual and rhyming composi- 
tions of the middle ages, known as Leonine. This 
hybrid poetry is found in the Confessio Golial of Wal- 
ter Mapes as well as in the stately hymns of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. We append a stanza from the 
Pange Lingua: 
“ Tantum ergo Sacramentum 

Veneremur cernui ; 

Et antiquum documentum 

Novo cedat ritui: 

Prestet fides supplementum 

Sensuum defectui.” 


‘ Single rhymes are the rule ; but double rhymes are 
frequent exceptions, and alternate pleasingly with the 
former. The proper sphere for the triple rhyme is in 
a parody or burlesque ; but it often gives point toa 
sarcasm, or marks the transition from the grave to the 
humorous. It is used with ingenuity and effect bythe 
author of the /zgoldsby Legends, and by Lord Byron, 
especially in Dox Fuan. But Swift’s handling of it 
becomes one of the curiosities of literature : 

** Proceed to tragics : first, Euripides 
(An author where I sometimes dip a’ days) 
Is rightly censured by the Stagirite, 
Who says his numbers do not fadge aright. 
A friend of mine that author despises 
So much, he swears his very best piece is, 
For aught he knows, as bad as Thespis’s ; 
And that a woman in these tragedies, 
Commonly speaking, but a sad jade is. 
At least I’m well assured that no folk lays 
The weight on him they do on Sophocles. 
But, above all, I prefer AEschylus, 
Whose moving touches, when they please, kill us. 

But now I find my muse but ill able 

To hold out longer in trisyllable.”” 


The following is another of the witty Dean’s vagaries : 
“ For this I will not dine with Agmondesham ; 
And for his victuals, let a ragman dish ’em.”” 
A still stranger polysyllabic rhyme is this : 
“ Dick, you're as faithless as a Carthaginian, 
To court at once Doll, Susan, Martha, Jenny, Anne.” 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE TRASTOURIAN SCHOOL, 
SECOND ARTICLE,—I. 


O THE Eprror or THE Rounp TABLE: 
f Sir: In my last letter, of June 5, published in your 
Issue of July 4, 1868, I promised to send the second of 
the articles which appeared in the European press under 
the above title. That I have not done so sooner has been 
owing to circumstances beyond my control. I now send 
the following translation of that article, trusting that you 


will find it even more curious and interesting than the first 
one ; 


NEW GEOLOGICAL STUDY. 
BY P. E. TRASTOUR DE VARANO, M.D. 

“THE most marked feature of Nature is simplicity.’ The 
reat variety which she has placed in her creations has 
only been so by means of a ‘unique substance. If this truth 
Could escape our penetration, and it should be necessary to 
demonstrate it materially, we would find the most satisfac- 
tory proof of it in the experimental data procured by our 
arts. Our industrial arts and manufactures come to aid 
our researches, in enabling us to reascend the current of 
Phenomena according to the order in which they preceded 
ene another in the act of the formation of our Globe, an aid 
Which is preferable to all others as an instructive evidence. 
For the. property it has of being immediate places it more 





the reach of our conception. . We will, in truth, 


obtain much more precise notions by a process wherein the 
facts are before our eyes and which speaks to our under- 
standing. 

‘Of all material means of investigation for this purpose, 
the cupellating furnace or kiln (/ourneau a coupelle) is that 
which offers, in a manner more perceptible to our senses, 
the requisite element of instruction necessary to follow, in 
their integrity, the gradations through which Nature has 
operated. It suffices, in order to obtain it, that we should 
place into the furnace a lump, whatsoever, of lead and 
scoria, and to kindle an intense fire, without allowing any 
current of air to pass over the bath, as is generally done in 
the process of cupellation. At the expiration of eighteen 
or twenty hours the line of demarcation of the bath, and of 
the vapors generated, will no longer be perceptible to the 
eye. A few hours more, and the interior of the furnace 
will be of a dazzling transparency, but identically so. The 
most heterogeneous bodies which may be introduced into 
it, either pulverized or in fragments, instantly lose their 
distinct characteristics. All that can be detected by the 
eye is an obscure spot which fades away into the same 
appearance. Here lies the culminating point of our 
researches. The process, in causing all the different 
bodies to return to their primordial uniformity, reveals their 
common origin. 

“The result is superlatively decisive, and shows unmis- 
takably that all the different materials of which the World 
is composed are but the divers phases of a primordial sub- 
stance, since, when reduced to the divisibility which we are 
able to attain with our limited means, they cannot be differ- 
ently appreciated ; for a body could not manifest a property 
which it did not possess in itself. To question this princi- 
ple would be to argue against evidence. This conclusion, 
drawn from direct experiment, will lead us to another one 
not less positive. Were it in our power to have a furnace 
constructed with infusible materials, nothing could prevent 
us from bringing the melted mass back to that elementary 
state which seems to constitute the cosmic matter. 


“Tfexperiment gives us the material proof of a primor- 
dial substance, to which the spheres owe their origin, the 
relations which link together the Earth and the celestial 
bodies show, with no less certainty, connections which can 
have been established only by a geometry equally universal. 
These fundamental consequences of a primitive cause 


prove that the Universe was ordained according to a/| 


unique plan. 

“The unity of the plan does not oppose itself to those 
secondary causes which depend on conditions proper to 
each sphere, and, consequently, does not prevent the ever- 
varying infinity of harmonies, in passing through all the 
degrees of the good and the beautiful, to distinguish one 
World from another. We will again find that it opposes 
in nothing the constant activity of nature, Its creative 
energy can produce cosmic matter incessantly, and not 
expose the order which governs it, since it operates from 
the same plan. It matters in no way to its end that a mul- 
titude of planetary bodies should have been added to other 
planetary worlds ; nor that some should have: begun to 
exist sooner, others later; nor that new worlds should 
continue to be formed. 

“ An elementary molecule, indivisible and unalterable in 
its primordial simplicity; the first glimmering dawn of 
existence at the boundaries of naught ; imponderous to our 
scales; intangible to our senses; imperceptible to our 
instruments ; inaccessible to our valuations; universal 
means, specialized to the intentions of Nature; active force 
when in a state of isolation ; passive force when in a state 
of aggregation ; endowed with infinite elasticity in its state 
of isolation ; capable of penetrating all bodies, of volatizing 
them, of shattering them to pieces ; susceptible of exer- 
cising changes of places of a minuteness inaccessible to the 
mind, and to traverse distances which have no ultimate 
term ; in its state of aggregation, the constitutive substance 
of worlds; perpetual agent of eternal foresights ; inex- 
haustible in the varieties it produces and co-ordinates ; 
manipulating with equal industry the infinitely small and 
the transcendent greatness of the heavens; proceeding 
through the slowness of centuries to the smallest details of 
microscopical animalculz, and prescribing in the immensity 
of space the moving mathematics of the spheres ; is, the 
Matter, the Law, and the Preservation of what exists. 

“The molecules which fill the universe invaded space 
together with the elementary molecule, and are identical 
with it. If they preserve the spherical form or shape, 
they isolate themselves and acquire a mobility which cor- 
responds to that state of form. Their separation from 
one another increases as their sphericity becomes more 
and more perfect. In all cases, of a more or less per- 
fect state of sphericity, they maintain themselves at a dis- 
tance, they vary with it in their reciprocal positions, and 
perform motions of an extent proportional to that distance 
with a rapidity which is relative to the sphericity of their 
form. 

“In an inverse ratio, they near one another the more 
in proportion as they depart from the spherical form or 
shape. If the molecules come to lose entirely their spheri- 
city, they will form themselves into groups and will be 
subjected to a state of fixity, The more they differ from 
the spherical form the nearer they will agglomerate and 
will acquire reciprocal relations of position and of dis- 
tance, varying infinitely, but always determined by the 
form, 


..‘ From the shape or form is derived the relations of po- 
sition and of distance between the molecules, as also of 
their state of mobility or fixity ; and from their relation of 
position and of distance, and from their state of mobility 
or of fixity, will result caloric, light, electricity, magnetism, 
aeriform fluids, liquid fluids, solid bodies, and all that has 
life. 

“All agglomeration of molecules contains within its 
interstices isolated molecules ina latent or incarcerated 
state. If these molecules be forced out, in proportion as 
they abandon the interior passages they are replaced, with 
equal speed, by other molecules from outside. In certain 





organic and inorganic bodies they manifest a repulsive 
| force in the direction of their exit, and, opposite, an im- 
| pulsive force, of equal strength, in the direction of their 
| entrance; a phenomenon which has given rise to the 
| belief of the double contrary tendency of two fluids, de- 
nominated negative and positive, from not having recog- 
nized that the molecules of exit and of entrance followed 
the same direction. 

“Molecules have no temperature proper to themselves, 
| but they cause, receive, and translate all temperature. 
| They will elevate it in a ratio with the rapidity of their 
motions, and will continually undergo a new shape relative 
to the temperature which they have just acquired. Whether 
they originate or receive heat, light, electricity, and mag- 
netism—which are, in the first case, only their own effects, 
and, in the second case, the effects caused upon them by 
the ambient molecules—their form is always in relation 
with the diversity of their conditions. Their immobility 
would be the absolute absence of heat, light, life, and 
motion. 

“ Faithful to their purpose in their innumerable varia- 
tions, the molecules produce, by virtue of their actions, 
systems of combinations which are always related to their 
shape ; they compose and regulate, decompose and sepa- 
rate, inorganic bodies, according to the shape which gov 
erns such a modification in preference to another. 

“ Fecundating seeds, if they elaborate the organism, their 
| shape will specialize itself to the lineament of the embryo 
which it is their mission to engender, in model as the normal 
type, and will characterize, in the determined species, the 
apparatus of the individuality ; following their object with- 
out ever being led astray, subservient as they are to an 
assimilating hierarchy, by an invisible geometry, only 
known by its results and beginning where our most subtle 
mathematics end. 

‘A necessity of the organism, they introduce themselves 
into it, unknown to the senses, in forms of shapes suc- 
cessively appropriate” to conditions which are incessantly 
different. Successions eminently transient—continually 
replaced by other successions: as transient as they ; assimi- 
lating themselves, more and more, to the apparatus of the 
organism until it reaches its final stage ; assimilating them- 
selves, less and less, to the apparatus of organic functions, 
as it advances more and more into life ; abandoning what 
it is already for what it is not yet; allowing it to arrive by 
insensible transitions to the unavoidable term. Submit- 
ting life and death to a mutual dependence ; moulding, 
developing, renovating with the aid of the one, changing 
and decomposing with that of the other. 

“The form of existence is indefinable to the mind. Man 
cannot picture to himself anything that has not been shown 
or placed in him ; beyond that, he finds only nothingness in 
existing things that are not yet within his reach. Such is 
our profound ignorance of creation that we have looked 
upon ourselves with the eyes of exclusive admiration, be- 
cause we have been unable to conceive, in painting or in 
statuary, a type superior to the beauty of the human form. 
We should succumb to the task without arriving at an idea 
that has not been given tous. However, it would be ab- 
surd to think that nature does not produce, elsewhere than 
on this Earth, beauties superior to ours, upon an ascending 
scale, that elevates them toward the infinite, 

“ What I have said of the life distributed on our Globe is 
| all that I could say concerning it. It has not been allotted 
to our epoch to possess its elementary principle ; until now 
_that has escaped our grasp. Hence it is that I have kept 
' myself within the limits of our faculties rather than indulge 
| the fantasies of imagination. We cannot keep too much on 

our guard against this weakness of human vanity which at- 
| tempts to explain everything, presumes that it has the power 
' todo so, and, despite the insufficiency of our means so clearly 
| shown forth to it, persists in yielding none of its unjustifia- 
| ble obstinacy. Who does not know that among the host of 
| systems which have invaded science the main fact estab- 
| lished is that, no matter how the philosophers have suc- 
| ceeded in deceiving themselves, it has almost always. been 
|impossible to undeceive them! The reason of existence 
| will escape human comprehension for a long time yet to 
/come. One refuses to admit that man has discovered the 
| manner in which he has entered the world, when, as yet, 
| one sees him contending with insurmountable difficulties, 
/ even while attempting to set his own early annals right. 








| “Jt cannot be denied that the commencements of our po- 
‘litical existence have been travestied by absurd traditions 
_in order to render them marvellous. Legends and recitals, in 
their transmission from mouth to mouth, have magnified 
| the ancient fables with all the prodigies that they have met 
with on their way up to the moment when historians collect- 
' ed these popular narratives, then so well believed that they 

dared not reject them, Thus, in spite of our efforts to dis- 
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entangle the real facts, we are uncertain whether our social 
cradle will ever yield us its secrets. 


[To be concluded.) 








THE EPITAPH ATTRIBUTED TO MILTON. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

It seéms that a critic in Zhe London Times terms the 
last ten lines of the poem which Mr. Morley ascribes to 
Milton, “a jumble from Bedlam.” This may be; but 
there are thoughts and forms of expression in Milton’s 
poems which appear to me not very dissimilar. For in- 
stance, the last line of the new poem runs, 

“* By a more than chymick heat,” 
and Book III., line 609, Paradise Lost, reads, 
“* The arch-chimic sun,” etc. 
Book V., line 496: 
“* And from these corporal nutriments, perhaps 
Your bodies may at last turn all to spirit, 


Improv’d by tract of time, and wing’d ascend 
Ethereal, as we, or may at choice,’’ etc. 


The intelligent foreign correspondent of 7he Book-Buyer 
says that Milton’s “mind was far too spiritual to take plea- 
sure in employing his fancy in conceits about ‘ vital 
tinctures’ and ‘ seminal forms’ borrowed from the jargon of 
the old alchemists.” The following lines from Paradise 
Lost, Book V., are noteworthy in this connection, and as 
illustrating the poet’s ideas of the capacity of angels 
(“purest spirits”) to partake of food provided of Gop in 
Paradise for man (“in part spiritual”), and of the transmut- 
ing power of heat. His allusion to the alchemist is also in 
point: 





**So down they sat 
And to their viands fell ; nor seemingly 
The angel, nor in mist, the common gloss 
Of theologians, but with keen despatch 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 
Totr b iate ; what redounds, transpires, 
Through spirits with ease ; nor wonder ; if by fire 
Of sooty coal the empiric alchymist 
Can turn, or holds it possible to turn 
Metals of drossiest ore to perfect gold 
As from the mine.” 

KwnoxviLve, Tenn., Aug. 22. 





T. W. H. 








REVIEWS. 


All books designed for review in Tuk Rounp TaBLe must be sent to 
this office. 


THE DANGERS TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
I. 


aig nance 0 education has undeniably 

made very great progress with us during the last 
ten, more especially during the last five, years. We 
have come to realize, in a general way, that crime, in 
the mass, comes from poverty, and poverty from ignor- 
ance ; that we have the alternative of a school-tax ora 
police and prison-tax; and that, even in respect of 
money, the school-tax is the bettereconomy. And on 
the whole, the people have devised liberal things. 
They have consented to the use of a great deal of 
their money for the perfecting of public schools ; and, 
without much troubling themselves in the way of 
personal investigation or supervision, they have taken 
great satisfaction from hearing—as they constantly 
do—that we are already the most generally educated 
people in the world, and are well on the way toward 
something as near perfection as is compatible with 
human shortcomings. And there is no doubt that we 
have reason to be pleased with what has been done. 
At the same time, those who are blinded neither by 
complacency, nor by absorption in details that leave no 
time to regard the comprehensive plan, discern fore- 
shadowings of great dangers to public education. Some 
of these are in a measure inherent, and call for funda- 
mental modifications. Some are incidental and ex- 
traneous, and as yet have taken no definite hostile 
shape, but will inevitably acquire magnitude and com- 
pactness unless soon provided against. If they are 
allowed to accumulate, there is great reason to fear 
that we or our children may see the school system 
break down under their weight. It is our purpose in 
this and a following article to gather from some very 
diverse sources the evidences of the nature of these 
dangers, and then to suggest what presents itself to 
our mind as the only measure which at once compre- 
hends them all and is adequate to avert or counteract 
them. 

Perhaps we could not go on to indicate these weak 
points better than by starting from the conclusions 
which the Rev. James Fraser arrived at by his inspec- 
tion of the schools of the Eastern, Northern, and 
Western States, made during the summer of 1865. 
The English Schools Inquiry Commission, it is gene- 
rally known, prepared the way for school-reform in 
England by a series of investigations into the schools 





bodied in the reports of the several commissioners, 
fill twenty-one volumes. Mr. Fraser—who. made for 
American and Canadian schools an examination corre- 
sponding to those which Mr. Matthew Arnold instituted 
for the schools of France, Italy, Prussia, and Switzer- 
land, and Baron Mackay for Holland—impressed all 
our leading educators with his thoroughness and 
candor; and his deductions, made from no hurried 
or partial scrutiny, are entitled to very great respect. 
After disclaiming the discovery in our school system 
of “any symptoms of decrepitude or decay,” he goes 
on to express his conviction, “from the passionate 
advocacy of its supporters, and the earnestness with 
which, in report upon report of its progress, its claims 
upon all true patriots are urged, that some misgiving 
is felt as to the firmness of its position ; and I could 
myself discern,” he continues, “the operation of some 
not inconsiderable influences that have a tendency 
to undermine it.” 


All of these difficulties have been recognized at 
home, and all are fully corroborated by nearly any 
state school report one can take up. Most of them,— 
all, we think, but one,—can, we believe, be met by the 
scheme we shall have to suggest before we conclude ; 
but let us clear the way by examining one of the most 
imminent and delicate of the dangers which embarrass 
educators, and the means of whose solution we cannot 
discern. This is the “religious question,” hinted at 
in Mr. Fraser’s fifth, sixth, and seventh points, and to 
our notion it will afford the most formidable trial our 
public schools will have to encounter. The nature of 
the difficulty is evident enough. A very large portion 
of.every community is ready to protest against any 
scheme of education of which religious instruction 
does not form a part. On the other hand, it has been 
found practically impossible to provide for an instruc- 
tion in those general religious truths on which the 
most diverse religionists are agreed, without leaving 
the way open for the introduction—whether uninten- 
tionally or designedly, through the teacher’s ignorance 
or his notion of duty, in reality or in the apprehension 
of suspicious parents—of much cause for grievance to 
most of the religious bodies, whose followers sustain 
the schools in common. So diverse are the schemes 
for solving the problem, that the utmost that can be 
said to be generally accepted is—to quote Professor 
Gilman (New Englander, p. 114),—that “there must 
be nothing in the public school-room obnoxious to the 
charge of tending to proselyte from one faith to 
another; and nothing which will tend to advance the 
interests of one church system at the expense of any 
other. We need only dwell on the workings of the 
school system in the Pacific States, where not only 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, but Mormons and 
Buddhists, may be brought into close proximity, to 
discover the vital importance of adhering to this doc- 
trine.” Some have tried to dispose of this very sim- 
ply, by determining that religious instruction is a 
matter for home, for Sunday-schools, for the clergy- 
men, and should not be brought into the common 
schools, with dissension in its train. Several states, 
in fact, have had recourse to this expedient, but in 
every case there have been earnest protests against 
an exclusively secular education. In the Ohio school 
report, for instance, we read: 


“In the rural schools, systematic moral instruction, as a distinct and 
important department of youthful education, is practically unknown. 
Whatever of moral training youth receive in these schools is almost ex- 
clusively of a negative character; and even this negative instruction is 
without plan, system, or continuity. . . . That this defect in the quality 
of the education given in the rural schools is working a great wrong tu the 
‘country youth, and is a direct cause of inactivity on the part of the very 
best class of our citizens in sustaining the schoels, cannot well be doubted 
by any observing and thoughtful friend of popular education” (p. 25). 

“It is well known and universally lamented among the best class of 
our citizens, that this defect in our processes of instruction is one of no 
small importance ; and because of it, the patronage and active support of 
many valuable citizens are annually lost to the public school cause. In 
seeking a remedy, these citizens often unite in support of private schools, 
or send their sons and daughters, at an early age, to the preparatory 
schools of colleges and seminaries. In many communities, a vague and 
shadowy opinion prevails that the fundamental doctrines of morality can- 
not be taught without trenching upon debatable doctrines of the different 
churches, Teachers knowing how dangerous to school and personal in- 
terests are sectarian controversies when once aroused between patrons of 
the schools, are cautious, and sometimes timid, about taking hold of the 
work of reform” (c5id., p. 30). 


The same charge of irreligion was made last month 
at a state convention of the Pennsylvania teachers, and 
warmly repelled. But the most elaborate exposition 
of this view which we have encountered is given 
in the last number of Zhe Southern Review. The 
writer finds his text in the school report of Illinois, 
a state which has considered it necessary entirely 
to exclude religious teachings from its schools ; and 
he goes so far, among other very hard sayings, as 
to state that, by this enforced silence, the people of 





of different countries, the results of which, as em- 








the Being and to hold in contempt the sovereignty of 
the Almighty ” (p. 34). Unexpected as it was to hear 

this interpretation of the system from 2 quarter whence 

has come some of the best and most mature of recent 

thought on educational subjects, there can yet be no 

doubt that it is so generally received that this plan of 

evading the “religious difficulty ” sooner or later must 

be abandoned as impracticable. 

At the other extreme is the favorite measure of the 

Roman Catholic authorities, which has recently been 

very temperately yet very forcibly stated by The 

Catholic World. “Education without morality” it 

regards as the great danger of the school system, and 

this, it continues, “has resulted from the too preva- 

lent idea, taught by the infidel or indifferent press, and 

accepted by the unreflecting or equally indifferent citi- 

zen, that morality can be maintained without formal 

or doctrinal religion.” And then we have an argu- 

ment essentially as follows—that “all education which 
is not based expressly and clearly upon religion is 

heathenish ;”—that for the state “to coerce the con- 

science of the child by an educational system, actively 
or passively, is to violate the sacred rights of the pa- 

rent, vested in him by the divine appointment ;”—that, 
“actuated by such views in the main, the state provides 
a system of public schools from which, theoretically 
(and it may be practically in most cases), all forms of 
doctrinal religion are excluded, and education is based 

upon a vague, undefined, generalized moral teaching 

which very many eminent men of different religious 

denominations have pronounced to be ‘ godless,’ be- 
cause the doctrines of Christ (the foundation of His 
moral law) are not taught in such schools according 
to any interpretation whatever, for the plain reason that 
it could not be done without” manifest injustice and 
wrong. And itis on this score, we are told, that “ the 
Catholic Church has set its face against the peril with 
which such a system of education threatens its youth.” 
Where six millions of our population, paying school- 
taxes, are at one in this demand, it would be criminal 
injustice, even if it were possible for any length of 
time, to be indifferent to it. Let us for amoment con- 
sider the measures by which the same difficulty has 
been got over elsewhere. In England, the scheme of 
the Schools Inquiry Commission, as stated by Zhe 
Saturday Review, is this: 

“ Holding a secular system to be repugnant to the feelings of the coun- 
try, they propose that religious instruction shall continue to be given in 
all existing endowed schools. .. . The new rules to be made may prescribe 
Church of England instruction, if the Church of England is in a large 
majority in the locality; instruction in the Bible only, if in a large minority. 
Where again the foundation is a new one, it may, if the authorities think 
fit, give no theological teaching whatever, but the various ministers of re+ 
ligion may be permitted to come in at proper hours to instruct the children 
who belong to their respective churches. No child is to receive 
any religious instruction, dogmatic or Biblical, to which its parent or next 
friend objects; and if any parent conceives that indirect methods are 
being taken to impart such instruction—if, for instance, an attempt is 


made to inweave it into the teaching of history—he is to have a right of ap> 
peal to a superior authority empowered to do justice in the matter.” 


These paragraphs are from Mr. Rice’s Special Report, 
in which particular attention has been paid to the 
foreign examples we may profitably regard : 


“ The system first adopted in Australia was the old English denomina- 
tional system. ‘The state gave to the ministers of the different sects subs 
sidies to aid in supporting schools of which they retained control. The 
school-house was built upon the lands of the church, and the school- 
master was employed by the pastors. The Board of Education had only 
the right of inspection, and of refusing its aid. ‘Chis system presented in 
the young colony the same vices and inconveniences as in the mother 
country; it was ruinously expensive, and its results were very unsatisfac- 
tory. In new and thinly-peopled localities ministers of different com- 
munions hastened to open schools and demand subsidies. The aid was 
generally granted, but the resources were insufficient. On the very 
locality where one good school could have been maintained, open to the 
children of every sect, five or six schools vegetated, each in a poor hut, 
with an incompetent master and a starveling support” (p. 131). 

“‘The question of religious instruction in schools has here {in Canada} 
received a solution that deserves our special attention, because it is a 
middle course between the Irish and the United States system. It is 
not a radical secularization, as in the United States, and yet freedom of 
conscience is scrupulously respected. In no school are the children re 
quired to read, or to hear read, extracts from any religious book what- 
ever, or to join in any act of devotion, without the consent of their parents. 
The teacher cannot engage in the religious instruction of the scholars 
who may desire it, except out of school hours; he must refrain from 
speaking of the dogmas of any particular sect, although he is permi 
to instruct his pupils in the general principles of morality and of natural 
religion. The feature is borrowed substantially from the law of Massa- 
chusetts, and seems to be a good one. To intrust to the lay teacher in- 
struction in all those moral and religious truths which man can compre- 
hend by the aid only of his own reason, and to reserve for the priest and 
the parent the dogmas drawn from revelation and inculcated by theo 
logians, are the means adopted to secure on the one hand independence 
of the state, and on the other freedom of conscience ” (sb##.,p. 133)- 


Now, if we are to admit the charges against the 
“ godless” system,—if we are to provide, that is, that 
there shall be religious instruction in the schools,— 
the situation becomes a very critical one. Not to 
speak of the condition of things on the Pacific coast, 
where a large part of the community is not even 
Christian, or of the Jewish population throughout 
the country, whose convictions are entitled to all 
respect,—it is difficult to see how, if Romanist and 





Illinois “teach their children in their schools to deny 


Protestant are to be educated together, they are to be 
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kept from flying at one another’s throats. It is diffi- 
cult to see what guarantees, if any, will suffice—what 
ones, indeed, the “evangelical” bodies can be counted 
upon to observe—for the propitiation of the Roman 
Catholics and to induce them to remain in the 
schools. But it is very easy to see that the additional 
cost of maintaining two parallel sets of schools in 
country districts, where the people are already restive 
and the schools in destitution, would very speedily put 
an end to the school system altogether. The ques- 
tion of cost, we think, is the only valid objection to 
the plan of separate schools on which Zhe Catholic 
World and its co-religionists are bent. In towns 
this would not hold, and the division, we think, if in- 
sisted upon, ought to be made, for the number of the 
schools need scarcely be increased. But elsewhere it 
would be simply impossible, and the suggestion would 
not be endured fora moment. It would be simpler 
to have a set of Protestant and of Catholic chaplains, 
permanently employed in giving daily instruction ; 
but this would be puzzling to arrange, and there is no 
certainty that it would be accepted as satisfactory. It 
is easy enough to determine that the balance must be 
kept even, and that a section of the community must 
not be taxed for the maintenance of that which, when 
offered, is found coupled with such conditions that its 
acceptance is impossible. But the practical means of 
effecting this we are unable to suggest. The utmost 
possible concession that we can see—and there are 
communities that would be crippled even by this—is 
to sayto our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens, Wher- 
ever you see your way, establish schools that you will 
engage shall have the essentials of our system ; and you 
may reserve for them the portion of the school-tax 
which you would have paid. Sectarian predomin- 
ance will be surely fatal,—Protestant supremacy has 
destroyed the Irish schools; Catholic supremacy is 
now breaking down those of the Sandwich Islands. 
This is the first of the dangers our school system 
must encounter. To the others,and to the simply- 
applied scheme which we think must be efficacious to 
obviate them, it is our purpose to return next week. 








THE AMERICAN PROBLEM OF RACES* 


tte undoubted importance of the study of eth- 
nology or anthropology in ordinary times and 
places becomes vastly increased in a country, and at 
a period, when questions of vital consequence are to 
be decided which depend in a great measure upon 
the true principles of that science, and when either 
the greatest benefit or the most incalculable mischief 
is likely to arise from their accurate or inaccurate ap- 
plication. Is the negro really the equal of the white 
man? Can he be made so? Granting that he is or 
can so be made, can we hope to see the two live and 
flourish side by side? Assuming that he is not, is it 
safe or just to give him all the white man’s privileges 
and immunities? And if it can be demonstrated that, 
although such equal intermingling may elevate the in- 
ferior, it is as certain to drag down the superior race, 
is jt wise or right, for ex farte philanthropic considera- 
tions, to make the sacrifice? It is not strange when 
these questions, and other like ones, are literally forced 


. upon the attention of every intelligent person in the 


United States, that many answers, some profound, 
scientific, and dispassionate, some extravagant and one- 
sided, many written by our own people, and a few by 
foreigners, should make their appearance to stimulate 
controversy and challenge criticism. The remarkable 
treatise of Dr. Page, of Edinburgh (1), has excited an 
unusual amount of attention in this country, partly 
because of the undeniable scientific attainments of the 
author—his work being thereby placed in enviable 
contrast with the numerous ignorant and violent essays 
on the subject which the American press has lately 
poured forth—and partly because of the daring and 
unreserved character of his speculations. The follow- 
ing brief extracts will show, better than lengthy ex- 
planation, the kind of opposition Dr. Page has deliber- 
ately provoked. It will be seen that his views, right 
or wrong, are eminently direct and practical: 


i Nations, like individuals, have their idiosyncrasies and apti- 
tudes. Asone man hasa genius for poetry and painting and another 
a talent for mathematics and mechanics, so one race has an aptitude for 
adventure and c and another for industrial arts, while a third 
tay be incapable of rising beyond the lowest stages of nomadic life. 

early, such races cannot be dealt with alike, and the more we know of 


national characteristics the better will we be prepared to direct our ener- 
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* I. Man: Where, Whence, and Whither? Being a sane gf man 
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gies and shape our relations toward them. It is generally for want of 
this } ledge that missi y and ameliorating schemes so often fail 
in their efforts, and that nation, misunderstanding the character of na- 
tion, drifts insensibly into contention and warfare. It is also for the want 
of this knowledge that civilization and amalgamation of certain races 
has been tried in vain, and that the higher race has not unfrequently been 
absorbed into and debased by that which it sought to improve. . 
No humanizing scheme, however anxious or earnest, can ever arrest that 
law which has destined the progression of the human race, the extinction 
of the inferior, and the rise and spread of the higher varieties, Humanly 
speaking, it is only in this way that the progressive advancement of man- 
kind can ever be attained ; rationally, it is the only method the human 
mind can comprehend and appreciate. 

“Tt is in vain to talk, as. some well-meaning but sadly misin- 
formed men often do, of the civilizing and ameliorating influences of ad- 
mixture and amalgamation. There can be no permanent amalgamation 
of races that are widely different ; no admixture of superior and inferior 
types which does not lead, in the long run, either to the extinction of the 
inferior or debasement of the superior. ‘The whole testimony of history, 
whatever it is worth, is against this presumption, and our knowledge of 
all recent attempts directly refutes it. . . .” 

“ As concerns man, the lower varieties of his race are grad- 
ually disappearing before the advance of the higher, and the higher as 
gradually assuming more exalted positions, physically, intellectually, and 
morally, All that we learn from the history of the Old World confirms 
the aggressive ascension of the higher and advancing nationalities; all 
our experience of the present points to the extinction of the inferior va- 
rieties, Red Indian, Bushman, Australian, and New Zealander, before the 
spread of the European. And rapid as this extirpation has been during 
the last twe centuries, it will be greatly accelerated by the new means of 
intercommunication, the introduction of machinery, and other civilized ap- 
pliances that mark more especially the progress of the current century. 

“To some, the incessant extirpation of the weak, and the incessant 
advancement of the strong, may seem a stern and harsh law of nature ; 
but such are the facts, and, as has been aptly observed, ‘ it is a false senti- 
mentalism that cannot look facts in the face; an unsound reverence that 
models Providence after its own fashion.’ The whole history of the Old 
World is but a record of decline and progress; the extinction of the old 
and the effete, and the advancement of the young and vigorous. See the 
long procession of Chaldzans, Egyptians, Phcenicians, Hebrews, Pelas- 
gians, Greeks, Romans, Moors, Celts, Franks, and Anglo-Saxons: the 
earlier ever passing out of view, and the later ever appearing, but ap- 
pearing only to follow! Such has it ever been; is there aught in the 
present to invalidate the inference that such it will ever continue to be?” 


If this theory of the gradual but inevitable extinc- 
tion, by natural laws, of the inferior races in the pres- 
ence of superior ones is inflexible, it would seem to 
follow that human legislation is unlikely to arrest such 
processes, although it is conceivable that it may ame- 
liorate their hardships. But it has so happened that, 
through the encroachments of civilization or otherwise, 
the feebler race has almost invariably been placed in 
an attitude of antagonism to the stronger, and the na- 
tural process of decadence has thus been hastened by 
artificial means. How far this may be due to special 
and mysterious Providential interposition, and how far 
to a general principle of antagonism implanted in the 
breasts of the different races, is a debatable question. 
The uses of the lower types in Dr. Page’s view are 
manifest enough. The higher are evolved from them 
by slow degrees and under favorable circumstances, 
whereupon the function, or the necessity for the lower, 
disappears. Dr. Page holds that there is a lost or ex- 
tinct type between the Bushman and the quadrumana 
which may yet, however, be satisfactorily discovered 
as paleontological science advances. He considers, 
then, that the higher races of the present are develope- 
ments from the lower races of the past. As the pro- 
cess of developement if slow is unceasing, there is, in 
the author’s belief, no limit to be assigned to possible 
human improvement. “ Nothing,” he urges, “has 
stood still; art and science, literature and philosophy, 
ethics and religion, have all alike partaken of this on- 
ward and upward developement. Shall we cease to 
have faith in their future ascension ?” 

Dr. Page, while rejecting the Mosaic chronology, 
believes in the common origin of the race, arguing 
that the hypothesis of plurality is beset with numerous 
difficulties which do not attend the idea of unity. In 
this he is opposed to Agassiz, who has so ably com- 
bated the Darwinian school, and who believes in a suc- 
cession of creations of organized beings, and even, if 
we mistake not, that each defined geographical section 
was originally populated frone numbers of both men 
and animals simultaneously created. As regards the 
present position of our own race, Dr. Page expresses 
himself as follows : 


“There can be no gainsaying that the Caucasian, or white man of 
western Asia and Europe, stands physically and intellect ually on a high- 
er platform than the Mongol or yellow man of eastern and northern Asia. 
Within the last four thousand years the former has notably advanced in 
art, science, and literature ; in all, in fact, which constitutes civilization ; 
while, during the same period, the latter has remained almost stationary, 
or but little progressive. Again, however much mistaken philanthropy 
may argue to the contrary, there can be as little doubt that the Ethiopian, 
or black man of Africa, is inferior both to Mongol and Malay, and still 
more so to the Caucasian.* He has had possession of the African conti- 
nent with all its variety of situation, climate, and produce from time im- 
memorial, and yet he has no arts save the rudest, no literature, no science, 
no Cities nor temples, no ships, no moral code; in most instances nd idea 








* Some remarkable instances of felicitous amalgamation are cited by 
Prof. Quatrefages, in the Revue des cours scientifiques for August, 
1867—a portion of which has been translated by Dr. Dunster for the cur- 
rent number of Zhe New York Fournal of Psychological Medicine. 
These instances are notably those of the people of the province of St. 
Paul’s, Brazil, and the famous case of Pitcairn’s Island. It will be re- 
membered, however, that these were highly exceptional cases, in which fa- 
voring circumstances of climate, occupation, and situation, together with 
comparative exemption from most of the ordinary vices of civilization, 
combined to bring about exceptional results, Moreover, in the case of the 
Pitcairn’s islanders the crossing age Sacer to Dr. Page’s theory, 
were at least one stage nearer each other than the Caucasian and Negro 
are. 





even of a supreme being; nothing, in fine, that removes him much be- 
yond the desires and necessities of animal existence. Notwith- 
standing all this, and a thousand times more that could be adduced from 
every region, there are some who will still argue about the equality of the 
human race, and talk high-sounding generalizatiens regarding the unity 
and the brotherhood of man. As well might they contend for equality 
among brothers of the same family, or for equal capacity among the men 
and families of a nation. Nature, as has been well remarked, is a hier- 
archy, not a democracy ; ‘and as in the physical world there are suns and 
systems and satellites, so in the vital and intellectual there are higher and 
lower, races born to command and lead, and others as certainly destined 
to obey and to follow. It is not because one race has risen under favor- 
able conditions, and another retrograded or remained stationary under 
conditions of an adverse nature, but because of aboriginal differences and 
capabilities which no circumstances can efface nor appliances counteract. 
And these differences, when interpreted in the light of progression, have 
clearly reference to time, to periods during which the higher succeeds the 
lower, and the lower that which stands next beneath it. Brotherhood 
there may be and ought to be, as far as the inherent instincts of race to- 
ward race will permit, and these instincts are not to be disregarded with 
impunity ; but as to unity, if by unity is meant oneness of power and ten- 
dency, it is an assertion which all history contradicts and present experi- 
ence must deny. It is a mere phrase that may please the unthinking ear, 
but it is not a fact that can satisfy the reason.” 

As a natural deduction from his theory Dr. Page 
maintains that the relative antiquity of races is in the 
ratio of their inferiority. He says: 

“Tf, then, . there has been an ascent of tribes and nationalities 
from earlier and lower nationalities (and of this there can be no doubt) ; 
and if the superior and advancing gradually absorbs or annihilates the 
inferior and stationary (and of this there can be as little doubt), it is clear 
that the lower varieties must be the more ancient, and the higher the 
more recent. In this way we arrive at the conclusion that the Indo- 
European, or white man, is the most recent variety, and that the colored 
varieties are, stage by stage, according to their inferiority, of greater anti- 
quity. In this way, also, we may conclude that as the higher varieties 
are ascensive developements from the lower, so in all likelihood there has 
been an ascent from lower and earlier varieties that have long since be- 
come extinct. What the form and features, what the intellectual capa- 
city and capabilities of such extinct races, we have no knowledge and may 
never have ; but clearly all analogy favors the inference that the difference 
between them and the lowest form of negro may have been as great, or 
even greater, than that which exists, physically and intellectually, between 
the highest European and the lowest Ethiopian. Of these extinct varie- 
ties ethnology gives no information ; and for all that preceded the existing 
order of things we must appeal, as will be done in a subsequent section, 
to geology, and the appointed order of creational developement as revealed 
by palzontology.” 

We have endeavored to afford as Jucid and complete 
an idea of the most striking features of Dr. Page’s 
very interesting work as our limits allow, and hope 
that the quotations we have given, considering their 
important relation to the circumstances in which the 
American people are now placed, will lead to a wide 
perusal of the whole volume. It will be conceded by 
all who are capable of intelligent reasoning that the 
basic laws of a subject like this, however distasteful 
they may prove to many prejudices, are worthy of the 
most careful study ; and that if they are found to con- 
flict with theories that have been too generally sup- 
ported by political desires, or even by philanthropic 
aspirations, it is better to examine before irremediable 
damage is done by ignoring them than afterward. Even 
if we go with Dr. Page to the full length of all his 
conclusions—which, for ourselves, we are not prepared 
to do—we should by nojmeans be absolved, as a people, 
from the duty of treating with the utmost gentleness, 
and with the strictest justice, the races to which, in 
the providence of the Creator, we have become in a 
manner the guardians. But even a partial acceptance 
of the conclusions of Dr. Page obliges us to recognize 
the wisdom of proceeding with the utmost caution in 
endeavoring to enforce political and social uniformity 
to build up an amalgamated state, as between diverse 
races whose permanent and prosperous asscciation the 
laws of nature, stronger than those of man, may be 
found to forbid. Surely in this case it will prove but 
a poor sort of philanthropy to insist upon measures 
which, by stimulating antagonism, may substitute a 
precipitate and miserable process for a mild and gra- 
dual one. Between such alternatives no truly humane 
mind could hesitate to choose. 

It is a sad, but all things remembered not an unna- 
tural thing, that, as reactions from the sentiment and the 
literature which have sought to establish the positive 
and rightful equaitly of the black with the white race 
many books have appeared in this tountry which, like 
those cited (2, 3) in the margin, seem to aim at excit- 
ing prejudice against the poor negroes by presenting 
every possible allegation that, justly or unjustly, can be 
brought against them. Vojogue, for example, is a pro- 
duction so angry, so harsh, and therefore necessarily 
so unchristian, that we are glad to know it has fallen 
practically still-born from the press. Even were it 
otherwise, and had its circulation and effect rivalled 
those of the writer’s former book, Zhe /mpending 
Crisis, the extreme silliness which is Mojogue’s pre- 
valent characteristic might have furnished its own 
antidote. It was hardly needful to furnish long and ridi- 
culous catalogues of white men who have distinguished 
themselves in art, literature, and science to prove the 
incontestible fact that the colored race can point to no 
similar one; and a book whose chapters are like 
articles in vituperative political newspapers is ill- 
calculated to persuade opposing minds, however igno- 
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rant or prejudiced. The most effective parts of Mr. 

Rowan’s work are his citations from other writers, 

which he has collected with industry and sometimes 

uses with adroitness. Such excerpts as this of Mr. 

Seward’s : ‘‘ How natural has it been to assume that 

the motive of those who have protested against the 

extension of slavery was an unnatural sympathy with 

the negro instead of what it always has really been— 

concern for the welfare of the White Man ;” and this of 
Jefferson’s : “ Deep-rooted prejudices entertained by 

the whites, ten thousand recollections by the blacks of 
the injuries they have sustained, new provocations, the 

real distinctions which Nature has made, and many 
other circumstances will divide us into parties, and pro- 
duce convulsions which will probably never end but in 
the extermination of the one or the other race;” and this 
of Lincoln’s: “I have said that I do not understand 
the Declaration of Independence to mean that all men 
are created equal in all respects. Certainly the negro 
is not our equal in color; perhaps not in many other 
respects. . . . I did not at any time say I was in 
favor of Negro Suffrage. Twice, once substantially 
and once expressly, I declared against it. I am not 
in favor of negro citizenship.” These and other 
parallel selections are far more suggestive, and even 
instructive, mournful as many of them are, than folios 
of the wretched tirades in which, with a temper that 
looks like insanity, Mr. Helper has permitted himself 
to be betrayed. 

Mr. Lindley Spring’s book is in some respects of 
similar character. It has, however, the advantage of 
greater conciseness, and quotes some interesting mat- 
ter from late writers and explorers, including accounts 
‘of the state of affairs in Hayti and Jamaica. That the 
blacks in both these islands are fast receding into a 
state of barbarism is now unhappily so notorious as 
scarcely to require Mr. Spring’s statistics to prove. 
They are, however, useful as showing the rate of the 
decadence and the hopeless manner in which it is pro- 
ceeding. To this end various authorities, such as the 
Cyclopedia of Commerce, The London Times, Earl 
Grey, ex-Governor Wood of Ohio, Mr. Sewell, the 
author of Zhe Ordeal of Free Labor, and others, are 
laid under contribution, and the author arrives at the 
conclusion that, however desirable on abstract grounds 
their emancipation, the blacks are utterly incapable of 
self-government, and so, necessarily, of governing or 
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[AFEfLIC TA. By Adah Isaacs Menken. 1868. London. 

Paris, New York, [No publisher.\—The appearance of 
these remarkable poems a few weeks ago would have been the 
signal for critics to proclaim affected sentimentalism, where 
now they may discern the wail of a soul. A sadder book we 
have never seen, nor one which more defied expectation. 
The daintiness of the volume and of its vignettes—terribly 
significant at times—might have been looked for ; so might 
the Oriental fervor and sensuous imagery of the poems, 
and possibly the fierce bitterness of the woman at bay. 
Not so the whole undertone, which is throughout as in the 
extracts we shall substitute for further description. The 
finest poem, perhaps, is Drifts that Bar my Door, of which 
scraps have found their way into the papers, but which is 
too long to quote entire, and is spoiled by mutilation. Not 
unlike it are the lines called Fudith, of which these are the 
concluding parts : 


II. 


** Stand back, ye Philistines ! 
Practise what ye preach to me ; 
I heed ye not, for I know ye all. 
Ye are living burning lies, and profanation to the garments which with 
stately steps ye sweep your marble palaces, 
Your palaces of Sin, around which the damning evidence of guilt hangs 
like a reeking vapor. 
Stand back ! 
I would pass up the golden road of the world. 
A place in the ranks awaits me. 
I know that ye are hedged on the borders of my path. 
Lie and tremble, for ye well know that I hold with iron grasp the battle- 
axe, 
Creep back to your dark tents in the valley. 
Slouch back to your haunts of crime. 
Ye do not know me, neither do ye see me. 
But the sword of the mouth is unsealed, and ye coil yourselves in slime 
and bitterness at my feet. 
I mix your jewelled heads, and your gleaming eyes, and your hissing 
tongues with the dust. 
My garments shall bear no mark of ye. 
When I shall return this sword to the angel, your foul blood shall not stain 
its edge. 
It will glimmer with the light of truth, and the strong arm shall rest. 


III. 
** Stand back ! 
Iam no Magdalene, waiting to kiss the hem of your garment. 
It is mid-day. 
See ye not what is written on my forehead ? 
Iam Judith! 
I wait for the head of my Holofernes ! 

Ere the last tremble of the conscious death-agony shall have shuddered, 
I will show it to ye with the long black hair clinging to the glazed 
eyes, and the great mouth opened in search of voice, and the strong 
throat all hot and reeking with blood, that will thrill me with wild 
unspeakable joy as it courses down my bare body and dabbles my 
cold feet ! 





assisting to govern others. This statement, indeed, 
urnishes the key to Mr. Spring’s performance. is 
fi hes the key to Mr. Spring’s perf It 
unfair, however, by way of demonstrating the charac- 
teristics of his race everywhere to heap together so 
overwhelming a preponderance of evidence against the 
black man’s behavior in Africa. The following, from 
Baker’s Advert Nyanza, is a terrible, if ludicrous, 
sample of a great number of pages: 

“ Another man in my service had been witness to a horrible act of can- 
nibalism at Gondokoro. 

“ The traders had arrived with their ivory from the West, together with 
@ great number of slaves ; the porters who carried the ivory being Mak- 
karikas. One of the slave girls attempted to escape, and her proprietor 
immediately fired at her with his musket, and she fell wounded ; the ball 
had struck her in the side. The girl was remarkably fat, and from the 
wound a large lump of yellow fat exuded. No sooner had she fallen than 
the Makkarikas rushed upon her in a crowd, and seizing the fat, they tore 
it from the wound in handfuls, the girl being still alive, while the crowd 
were quarrelling for the disgusting prize. Others killed her with a lance, 
and at once divided her by cutting off the head, and splitting the body 
with their lances, used as knives, cutting longitudinally from between the 
legs along the spine to the neck. 

“* Many slave women and their children who witnessed this scene rushed 

panic-stricken from the spot and took refuge in the trees. ‘The Makkari- 
kas, seeing them in flight, were excited to give chase, and pulling the 
childzen from their refuge among the branches, they killed several, and in 
a short time a great feast was prepared for the whole party. My man Ma- 
hommed, who was an eye-witness, declared that he could not eat his din- 
ner for three days, so great was his disgust at this horrible feast.” 
Mr. Helper’s object is avowedly “to write the negro 
out of America ;’’ Mr. Spring, less extreme, only seeks 
to prevent the negro from governing America. Neither 
of their books is commendable, in a literary point of 
view, although both appear to be the products of strong 
conviction. While referring to them as in their way 
indications of the spirit of the times, we can but express 
regret that the momentous topic they have thought 
proper to discuss should not be treated at this critical 
period by men having the temper and the capacity to 
deal with it after the scientific method of Dr. Page. 
Our great national disease is not to be palliated by 
fiery invective, by bitter abuse of a most unfortunate 
and innocent race, nor by intemperate words of any 
sort. The medicine may yet be of a soothing rather 
than heroic character. The cloud that hangs over the 
nationai future may yet be dispelled without the light- 
nings of violence; and, if so, only by the light of rea- 
son, and that of the calmest and clearest sort, shall we 
make our way peaceably out of the dark valley. 








Note.—I/n the next issue of Tuk Rounp TaBie will be commenced 
a detailed examination of the Educational Publications of the past 
year, which will be completed in the succeeding xutmber. 





My sensuous soul will quake with the burden of so much bliss. 

Oh! what wild passionate kisses will I draw up from that bleeding 
mouth ! 

I will strangle this pallid throat of mine on the sweet blood ! 

I will revel in my passion. 
At midnight I will feast on it in the darkness, 

For it was that which thrilled its crimson tides of reckless passion through 
the blue veins of my life, and made them leap up in the wild sweet- 
ness of Love and agony of Revenge ! 

I am starving for this feast. 
Oh! forget not that I am Judith! 
And I know where sleeps Holofernes.”” 


The Autograph on the Soul has in parts real grandeur. 
We quote only, from its close, the evidences of a consolation 
which it is good to feel that its writer possessed ; 


“The indirect is always as great and real as the direct. 
Not one word or deed— 
Not one look or thought— 

Not a motive but will be stamped on the programme of our lives, and 
duly realized by us, and returned, and held up to light heaven or 
flood hell with. 

All the best actions of war or peace— 
All the help given to strangers— 
Cheering words to the despairing— 
Open hands to the shunned— 

Lifting of lowly hearts— 

Teaching children of Gop— 

Helping the widow and the fatherless— 
Giving light to some desolate hone— 
Reading the Bible to the blind— 
Protecting the defenseless— 

Praying with the dying. 

These are acts that need no Poet to make poems of them ; for they will 
live through ages and ages, on to Eternity. And when Gop opens 
the sealed book on the Day of Judgement, these poems of the his- 
tory of lives will be traced in letters of purple and gold, beneath 
the Master’s Autograph.” 


Our quotations must end with the verses which close the 
book : 
“INFELIX. 


** Where is the promise of my years ; 
Once written on my brow? 
Ere errors, agonies, and fears 
Brought with them all that speaks in tears, 
Ere I had sunk beneath my peers ; 
Where sleeps that promise now? 


** Naught lingers to redeem those hours, 
Still, still to memory sweet ! 
The flowers that bloomed in sunny bowers 
Are withered al], and Evil towers 
Supreme above her sister powers 
Of Sorrow and Deceit. 


“I look along the columned years, 
And see Life’s riven fane, 
Just where it fell, amid the jeers 
Of scornful lips, whose mocking sneers 
For ever hiss within mine ears ; 





To break the sleep of pain. 


* T can but own my life is vain, 
A desert void of peace ; 
I missed the goal I sought to gain, 
I missed the measure of the strain 
That lulls Fame’s fever in the brain, 
And bids Earth’s tumult cease. 


“ Myself ! alas for theme so poor, 
A theme but rich in Fear ; 
I stand a wreck on Error’s shore, 
A spectre not within the door, 
A houseless shadow evermore, 
An exile lingering here.” 
What can we say of this gifted and wayward woman, the 
existence of whose better nature will be suggested for the 
first time to many by the posthumous disclosure of this book? 
We do not envy the man who, reading it, has only a sneer 
for its writer ; nor the woman who finds it in her heart sim- 
ply to turn away with averted face. Almost spontaneously 
come the lines that every one knows—by the ear: 
“ Touch her not scornfully : 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly ; 
Not of the stains of her, 
All that remains of her \ 
Now is pure womanly.” 


From the Oak to the Olive. By Fulia Ward Howe. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 1868.—Out of the deluge of books 
of travel with which we have lately been inundated, it is 
quite refreshing to be enabled to select one which we can 
read with pleasure, one in which we can find no small por- 
tion of information as well as entertainment. The author 
of the present work is gifted with that degree of dis- 
crimination which enables her to seize instinctively the 
prominent features of the places and people she has seen, 
to analyze and preserve her impressions, and transmit them 
with ease and grace, and without that assumption of superi- 
ority which is too often worn by those whose opportunities 
for reading and travel have alike been limited. Mrs. Howe 
has travelled extensively, has visited renowned historic 
sites, and has seen all the famous works of art and many 
living celebrities ; in descriptions of these we cannot ex- 
pect entire originality, but new thoughts, grafted upon 
standard criticisms and opinions, are very acceptable, and 
the observations of a lady well prepared by reading and 
taste to appreciate her subjects are well worth commemo- 
rating. The book is written in a style entirely free from 
pedantry, yet never erring on the side of ease ; it contains 
some eminently successful descriptions of portions of the 
world associated with our early lessons in history and our 
first awakening appreciation of art—of which we would 
willingly produce not a few specimens, for the vivacity of 
a recent description will often give a charm to the recital of 
what was known before—but the contents are so multifari- 
ous that we must confine ourselves to some sketches of 
European society, concerning which the writer may be re- 
ceived as a competent witness, Of her third visit to Lon- 
don she writes : 

“We bite at the tempting bait of London society a little eagerly. In 
our case, as veterans, it is like returning to a delicious element from 
which we have long been weaned. Thejcheerfulness with which English 
people respond to the modest presentment of a card we//-motived, the 
cordiality with which they welcome an old friend, once truly a friend, may 
well offset the reserve with which they respond to advances made at ran- 
dom, and the resolute self-defence of the British Lion in particular 
against all vague and vagabond enthusiasms. . To these dissipa- 
tions a new one has been added, and the afternoon tea is now a recogniz~ 
ed institution, Less formal and expensive than a New York afternoon 
reception, it answers the same purpose of a final object and rest for the 
day’s visiting. In some instances, it continues through the season ; in 
others, invitations are given for a single occasion only. You go, if invited, 
in spruce morning dress, with as much or as little display of train and 
bonnet as may suit your views. You find a cheerful and broken-up 
assem blage—people conversing in twos, or, at most, in threes. And here 
is the V ery Reverend the Dean. And here is the Catholic Archbishop, 
renowned for the rank and number of his proselytes. And here is Sir 
Charles—not he of the hunting-whip and breeches, but one renowned in 
science, and making a practical as well as a theoretical approximation to 
the antiquity of man. And here is Sir Samuel, who has finally discover- 
ed those parent lakes of the Nile which have been among the lost arts of 
geography for so many centuries. In this society no man sees or shows 
a full-length portrait. A word is given, a phrase exchanged, and ‘ tout 
est dit What it all may amount to must be made out in another book 
than mine. 

* Well, having been more or less introduced, you take a cup of tea, with 
the option of bread and butter or a fragment of sponge-cake. Having 
finished this, you vanish; you have shown yourself, reported yourself ; 
more was not expected of you.” 


From Paris, which the writer quaintly styles “ this Jesuits’ 
college of Satan,” she proceeds to Rome. The scenery, 
the ruins and temples, the galleries and churches, innkeepers 
and postilions, have all been described by tourists, some 
whom may, in this and other civilized capitals, have caught 
a glimpse of good society; but of the ordinary life, the 
daily habits, and household opinions of the great body 
of the people—of all, in short, which is really national 
in their practice and way of thinking, the knowledge 
can only be acquired by long residence, or frequent. visits, 
acute and close observation, and familiarity with the lan- 
guage. Mrs. Howe’s attainments and position have en- 
abled her to surmount many of the obstacles which beset 
the paths of ordinary travellers. At Rome she writes : 
“The theory of this society in policy and religion is that of a symbol- 
ism whose remote significance has long been lost sight of and forgotten. 





Here the rulers, whose derived power should represent the s of 
the people, affect to be greater than those who constitute them, and the 
petty statue, raised by the great artist for the c and 





of the crowd, spurns at the solid basis’ of the heaven-born planet, with- 
out which it could not stand. Rank here is not a mere convenience and 
classification for the encouragement of virtue and promotion of order. 
Rank here takes the place of virtue, and repression, its tovl, takes the 
place of order. A paralysis of thought characterizes the whole commu- 
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nity, for thought deprived of its legitimate results is like the human race 
debarred from its productive functions—it becomes effete, and soon 
extinct.” 


The main object, however, of the journey undertaken by | 


Mrs. Howe and her friends was to proceed to Greece, 
whither one of the party, whom she facetiously styles “ Zhe 
Veteran,” was bound on a mission of charity; and all the 
sight-seeing e7 route was made subservient to the great pur- 
pose of feeding the hungry and clothing the naked Cretans. 
The scene these poor creatures presented when the cloth- 
ing was distributed is extremely well described ; so are some 
others immediately succeeding it. Returning from the 
great monuments of ancient art, Mrs. Howe paused in Paris 
to see the Great Exposition; her remarks on the Amer- 
ican contributions to it are worthy of attention : 

“Our American part in the art-exhibition was not great. William 
Hunt’s pictures were badly placed, and not grouped, as they should have 
been, to give an adequate idea of the variety of his merits. Bierstadt’s 
‘Rocky Mountains, looked thin in coloring, and showed a want of design. 
Church’s * Niagara was effective. Johnston’s ‘Old Kentucky Home’ was 
excellent in its kind, and characteristic. Kensett had a good landscape. 
But America has still more to learn than to teach in the way of high art. 
Success among us is too cheap and easy. Art-critics are wordy and igno- 
rant, praising from caprice rather than from conscience. It would be 
most important for us to form at least one gallery of art in which Ameri- 
can artists might study something better than themselves. The presence 
of twenty first-rate pictures in one of our great cities would save a great 
deal of going abroad, and help to form a sincere and intelligent standard 
of zsthetic judgement.” 
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DUCATIONAL PROGRESS has at no pre- 

vious time been so great in this country as dur- 
ing the past five years—a result quite in accordance 
with the well demonstrated fact, both in Europe and 
America, that a condition of war always gives a new 
impulse to education; our own experience, as cited 
in the admirable summary in the new volume of 4/- 
pleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, having been that the periods in 
our own history which have produced the most numerous 
schools of a high grade have been 1775-87, 1812~’17, and 
1861-67. In the last period numerous colleges have been 
founded—in most instances a very questionable gain—debts 
of long standing defrayed, new departments of instruction 
added, the courses of instruction modified and improved, 
and the standards generally raised. The education of wo- 
men has commenced to receive the attention it deserves, as 
have various long-neglected departments of science and art, 
subjects on which at another time we shall dwell in detail. 
In general, new ideals are being formed of the nature and 
capabilities of education, and a stronger sense of the pub- 
lic duty of providing its facilities for all classes of the peo- 
ple and in all parts of the land, Of course, allis yet new and 
immature, and years of labor are still to precede any sys- 
tem of popular education which may be regarded as com- 
plete. But sound ideas are gaining ground, and there is a 
general willingness such as was unknown a few years ago 
to lavish pains and money and employ the best available 
talent ; and while on the one hand experimental extravagan- 
ces have become discredited, on the other superannuated 
conservatism cannot materially resist desirable educational 
reforms. Two great agencies, not limited by state lines, 
one of them, at least, unusually free from extraneous em- 
barrassment and meddling, have been called into being. 
Mr. Peabody’s gift of over two millions toward education 
in the South is being employed by Dr. Sears with admira- 
ble discretion—to elicit public interest which has hitherto 
scarcely existed, to give so much aid as shall inspire to 
healthy effort, and to bring the public school system to vig- 
orous self-support, instead of lulling it to inaction as an 
unwise generosity would certainly have done. The other 
is the new national Department of Education, still in its in- 
fancy, but apparently promising to develope vigorous ‘and 
beneficent. On its expansion may depend, to a degree 
which is generally little realized, not only the position and 
influence of public education, but the efficiency and econo- 
my of many branches of the public service, and the as- 
sumption by our Government of a creditable position among 
the nations of the world as a patron of learning, science, 
and art. 


INDIVIDUAL gifts to Protestant schools and colleges 
throughout the country are computed, for the last five years, 
to exceed $15,250,000. ‘They have done good, no doubt, 
but how much more might they have accomplished had 
their concentration upon three or four leading seats of learn- 
ing put us on the way toward a few rival universities such 
as those of England or of Germany ! 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION publishes an 
appeal for contributions, which ought not, they say, to fall 
Short of $50,000 if they are to continue their labors among 
the freedmen. For two years the association has main- 
tained about five hundred missionaries among the blacks 
of the South, and, among other labors, has procured lands 
in different localities and built upon them fifteen high and 
normal schools, in order te fit colored men as teachers. 
The sum asked for is said to be necessary to meet obliga- 
tions already incurred, and there ought not to be difficulty 
about procuring it, but we regret that the tone of the appeal 
is needlessly offensive to the whites of the districts in which 
the labors must be carried on. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES for colored candidates for the 
ministry, we imagine, are a very recent innovation. At 








{ = | 
Stevensville, Va., such an institution is in operation, under | 
Baptist auspices, and has some ten students, to whom in- 

| Struction is given gratuitously. 


Or wholly sung his true, true thought, 
Or utterly bodied forth his life, 
Or made what Gop made when He wrought 
One perfect self of man and wile, 
| Zhe New York Tribune has a creature at Saratoga whom 
it calls its ‘special correspondent,” and who sends it a gor- 
| geous bouquet—bestowed on its readers on Monday last— 
from which we cull the following charming flowers: 

“ The bewitching and youthful widow, Mrs. Eleanor Gray, of Buffalo, 
| N. Y., wore a rich pearl-colored satin, elaborately trimmed with black 
| Brussels lace, corsage cut low and sleeves short, trimmed with black 
lace, black lace shawl covering neck and shoulders of exquisite fairness ; 
hair powdered, necklace, ear-drops, bracelets, ceinture of fine cut jet. 
Mrs. G. adopts the Grecian bend, I think, ‘She stoops to conquer.’ Tes ‘4 f th —" d ? 

“Miss Julia Vail, of Troy, N. Y., wore a short dress of blue and white | HE question of the supposed Miltonic epitaph has got 
striped silk, alternate stripes about an inch wide, long train, the bottom | tO a point where, unless some new tests or discoveries are 
cut in points—over-skirt, a delicate shade of moonlight grey, looped up | introduced into the languishing controversy, it will not be 


at the four sides with blue and grey rosettes—high corsage, sleeves to the rofit ' ‘ . . . 
: bier AEs able to pursue it. The only new thing of inter 
elbow with a fall of blue and grey silk fringe ; blue satin boots with grey P P y 8 erest 


heels—size, I think, about two, very tiny indeed. Hair carelessly yet | which we have _ is a long and clever letter by Mr. 
gracefully arranged. Goldand turquoise ornaments. A lovely face, only | Matthew Browne ”’—we need not again explain who he is 
* sweet sixteen,’ and greatly admired. ;—to Zhe London Review, in which, while holding that the 

“ Mrs. E. Stevens, of New York City, was robed in arich black Antwerp | Jines are not Milton’s, he exposes the fallacy of many of the 


silk, long train; over-skirt of black tulle, looped up with fine jet orna- . e . 
: : a 
ments ; low corsage, and short sleeves trimmed with black Brussels lace ; arguments which have been offered against them, and the 


necklace, bracelets, ear-rings of fine jet : hair in coils and puffs; a sunny | Silliness of not a few, including Lord Winchelsea’s and 
face, charming manners, and a graceful dancer. | Professor Masson’s. The letter is long, and we are as tired 
“‘ Miss Fannie Daniels, a famed belle from Baltimore, was attired in an! of the subject as our readers can be—and, like the Cid 
exquisite toilette, which harmonized with her ever-changeful grace and | Hamet Benengali, we claim their gratitude for what we 
piquant manners. i : 2 
“Mrs. Benjamin Halliday, of San Francisco, Cal. appeared in rich | have refrained from Says more than for what we have said 
arsenic-green satin, long train, the skirt bordered with a deep flounce of | —but there is such force in Mr. Browne’s concluding objec- 
rich point lace, headed by marabout feathers, low corsage, and short | tion that we give it. Quoting the dozen verses beginning, 


sleeves, edged with point lace. An elegant point lace shawl, with a su- | These ashes weh doe here remaine, he observes : 
perb set of diamonds and emeralds, completed the recherché toilet. Mrs. | 


H. was greatly admired for her gracious and dignified bearing. | * Now, sir, where am I to find any parallel to this string of metaphori- 

“Miss Sickles, daughter of Major-General Daniel E. Sickles, was | cal remarks, I was going to say, in Milton? Is it his manner at all? 
present, attired in deep mourning. All eyes looked tenderly and lovingly | Indeed, no. In spite of the image of the untwisted thread, which is 
on the fair daughter of one of our country’s heroes, not only for | Miltonic—see his poems fassi+—this passage is in its disjointedness 
her own sake, but in memory of the brave wards and deeds of her hon- | utterly unlike Milton. Ailton never jots down images like this. When 
ored father.” | he has got an idea, he takes it up on his wings, and keeps poised in air 
How long will such ineffable bosh as this be tolerated by ' with it till the mind and the ear are satisfied. Of the very long periods 


5 he often makes out of a single thought or fancy I need not speak. But 
the readers of pseudo-respectable newspapers ? to make metaphorical remarks, in the vein of this epitaph, is for fifth-rate 


T . | poets and no-poets. = 
Messrs. Porr & AMERY have become the American "\.) point more. I have said that ‘the thread of life’ image is Mil- 


agents of Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, whose unsurpass- | tonic, But read this aloud: 
ed editions of the Bible and Prayer-Book have been well | * The thread of life untwisted is 


in thi | its first consestencies.’ 
known in this country for the last twenty years. Info ifs first consestencies.” . 
y yy i I skould like to hear Lord Dundreary, or Miss Gushington, with her 


Mr. CARLETON’s new announcements are—Smoked Glass, | pretty lisp, repeat that couplet. But that Milton wrote it I never will 
by Orpheus C. Kerr, the title being explained as an allu- | atieve.’ 
sion to the splendor and brilliancy which make the men and! Ir1sH schools are as striking an exemplification of the 
events of the day dangerous to be regarded by the unpro- | baleful results of importing sectarianism into public educa- 
tected eye; Mr. Hinton Rowan Helper’s, 7ze Negroes in| tion as they are of the utter failure of every English effort 
Negroland, the Negroes in America, ana Negroes Gener- | at ruling the unhappy sister island. A pretty clear picture, 
ally ; Woman, Love, and Marriage, by Mr. Fred. Saunders, | a very doleful one, of the condition to which these schools 
author of Salad for the Solitary and The Philosophers of | have been brought is given in the opening article of the 
Foufouville, which is described as a satirical burlesque upon | August number of Zhe Month, the able monthly published, 


Or lived and sung, that Life and Song 
Might each express the other’s all, 
Careless if life or art were long 
Since both were one, to stand or fall. 


So that the wonder struck the crowd, 
Who shouted it about the land: 
His song was only a living aloud, 
His work was a singing with hishand! 
Sipney Lanier, 





Fourierism, socialism, and other popular isms of the day. 


Mr. JAMEs S. CLAxron, beside books which will be 
issued before this can reach our readers, has in preparation 
the following :—Thé Denison Series, by Mrs. Mary A. 
Denison, in a neat box, containing 4 Vodle Sister, Hannah's 
Triumph, Off the Track, The Room where She Died, and A 
Broken Life; Saturday Afternoon series, by the same au- 
thor, consisting of Orphan Anne, Anne's Saturday After- 
noon, and three other illustrated volumes in preparation ; 
Snowstorms and Sunbeams, by the author of ALary’s Mistake ; 
Gipsy Fem, by the author of Mother's Warm Shawl ; Scrub, 
or the Workhouse Boy's First Start in Life, by Mrs. C. L, 
Balfour ; Sophie Krantz, Edith Vaughan, and another new 
work by Mrs. Helen Wall Pierson; “yank Gordon, or 
When Iwas a Little Boy, by the Rev. F. R. Goulding, au- 
thor of Young Marooners; Harry's Battles; A Mended 
Life, by Mrs. Joseph Lamb; and Wishing and Seeing, by 
the author of Sxowstorms and Sunbeants. 


Pror, J. G. ADLER, well known throughout the country 
as an accomplished linguist and German lexicographer, 
died last week in New York, A German by birth, he was 
chiefly educated in America, graduating, in 1844, at the New 
York University, where he became Professor of German 
two years later. His text-books were chiefly of Latin and 
German, but he likewise worked with success in Arabic 
and other Oriental languages and literatures, 


Mr. CHARLES LORING ELLIOTT, one of the most admired 
of American portrait painters, died at his home in Albany 
last week. 


GEN. JAMES G. WILSON, the biographer and literary ex- 
ecutor of the late Fitz-Greene Halleck, last week erected 
over the poet’s grave, at Guilford, Conn., a granite monu- 
ment, which is to be formally dedicated, with suitable cere- 
monials, during this month. 


Mr. JosE CARLos RopricuEs—for some years editor of 
the legal review of Rio de Janeiro, the Revista Furidica, and 
now the correspondent of the Diario Oficial of that city—is 
now preparing, in combination with Messrs. A. S. Barnes & 
Co., and the Rev. J. C. Fletcher, who recently returned to 
Brazil, acourse of geographical text-books for the Brazilian 
schools, 

LIFE AND SONG. 

Ir life were caught by a clarionet, 

And a wild heart, throbbing in the reed, 
Should thrill its joy and trill its fret 

And utter its love in love’s own deed, 
Then would this breathing clarionet 

Type what I would that I might be ; 
For none o’ the poets ever yet 

Has wholly /ved his minstrelsy, 





| under Jesuit auspices, at London, Dublin, and Baltimore. 
The aim of the article, it need scarcely be said, is not to 
show the necessity of divorcing education from ecclesiasti- 
cal influences, but, in its own words, to demonstrate that 
“there can be no real peace or security for Ireland till the 
system of Protestant ascendency, in all its manifold ramifi- 
cations, be utterly demolished, trampled under foot, buried, 
and forgotten, and a new system of perfect equality of race 
and creed established in its stead.” We need not stop to 
speculate upon the equality of creeds which would be al- 
lowed under exclusively Irish control, nor to argue that the 
schools would be little improved by transferring them from 
the Church of England to that of Rome—which is the ob- 
vious intent of the article. The facts which chiefly con- 
cern us arethese. Good education for the middle classes— 
| the classes whose well-being is in a certain sense the most 
important to every nation—is unattainable in Ireland. At 
| the root of the evil lies the cause, truly enough deduced by 
The Month from the reports of parliamentary commis- 
sioners, “that all that has been done has been done in the 
wrong way, and with the distinct end in view of using educa- 
tion for purposes of perversion. . . First of all, the 
Irish were deprived of the ample means of education exist- 
ing in the country before the so-called Reformation, and 
then education was offered them at the hands of Protestant 
teachers.’ In fact, the school laws, commencing with those 
of Henry VIILI., and continuing, with the intervals of Mary’s 
and James II.’s reign, have fully justified the deductions of 
which these citations are a fair sample, and their operation 
has been such as to exclude the children of Roman Catholics 
from the schools, in many cases leaving the schools denuded 
of pupils, and insuring their discontinuance. The diocesan 
schools, it is admitted, “‘ are capable of indefinite expansion, 
can command unlimited funds, and . . . may be made 
the vehicle for bringing intermediate education home to 
every man’s door.” As shown by the reports, the endowed 
schools in Ireland are 976 in number, with aneaggregate 
annual income from lands and funds of £68,570, which can be 
increased to almost any extent by the taxation legally pro- 

vided for ; but they “are virtually sectarian in their charac- 

ter, and, from direct or indirect causes, Catholics are all but 
entirely excluded from their precincts.” The lesson—which 

is one of the easiest to discern, but one of the hardest to 

teach and least possible to have regarded in practice—is that, 

in any educational system provided for a community which is 

divided in earnest convictions, all instruction should be ab- 

solutely colorless so far as concerns the controverted points 

—whether of religion or politics. In a given region the 

party in the minority often sees this; but where a tyranni- 

cal Protestant majority can silence complaints by pointing 

to Roman Catholic tyranny elsewhere, and are not ashamed 

to have recourse to such pitiful justification, what solution 
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is there but rigid legal exclusion of the whole troublous ‘tants. But the case is reversed in relation to the deaths by 
subject? |murder. While the proportion in Italy is 14.04 in every 
GOVERNMENT education would seem to have broken | — any oe Spain it & 9.96, x Ragland t 46, 
“ : ‘ {and in Belgium only 0.30. Another remarkable feature is 
down in the Hawaiian Islands, if we may judge from the : 
ale pe eit ., that the female sex is much less represented among the 
account given in a long article in Zhe Pacific Commercial | é : 
‘me s .. | Italian deaths by murder than in other countries. In Italy 
Advertiser, of Honolulu, and the report of the Hawatian | .”. a : 
Ev lic srg ie e ‘ The | it 18 12 per cent., in Belgium 27 per cent., and in England 
vangelical Association, held at that place in June. e| : : i 
‘ <i : 39 per cent. This would make it appear as if the cold 
number of pupils in the public schools has decreased from B : 
F : ; ! : : daughters of Albion were more passionate than those of 
+,628 in ‘1860 to 6,218 this year ; and of the native children | : 
sunny Italia. 
—whose parents have to pay the school-tax whether they | 
attend schools or not, a bill to release such as prefer to| THE ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PREHIS- 
educate their children elsewhere having been defeated at | TORIC ARCHEOLOGY, which originated at La Spezzia in 
the instance of the ministry—about 1,000 attend common | 1865, and was held last year in Paris, assembled this year 
schools supported by the parents. These independent at Norwich, England, on the 2oth of August. Among the 
schools, throughout different islands of the group, number | supporters of the Congress are included most of the savans 
26, and are attended by 954 pupils; 19 of the schools, con- | in England and other countries who have taken part in the 
taining 825 pupils, being taught in English, the rest in Ha- | new science of archeology during the last ten years; Sir 
waiian. The alleged explanation is that the influence of the | Charles Lyeli, Sir Robert Murchison, Lord Stanhope, Sir 
government is exerted in behalf of Romanism. The report | John Lubbock, Dr. Hooker, Professors Huxley, Busk, and 
to which we have alluded asserts, after lamenting “the | Phillips, Mr. John Evans, and Mr. Franks appearing among 
steady decline of the common schools toward the point of | the promoters of the present meeting. The subjects to 
extinction,” and asserting the incompetence of the inspector- | be discussed at the meeting will include—1, the earliest 
general, who would seem to be a sort of autocrat, continues: | traces of the existence of man; 2, researches in caverns 
“The cry of ‘no sectarianism in the schools’ would seem, in the | inhabited at a remote period by man ; 3, the structural char- 
mouth of the inspector-general, to mean ‘no Evangelical Protestantism.’ | acter of prime val man ; 4 the character of the fauna asso- 
For, notwithstanding his loud assertigns of impartiality in religious mat- | ciated with him 5 5, megalithic monuments ; 6, stone and 
ters, the Papal Manual and Catechisi are to a considerable extent regu- | * tinal dealer whe t d z li 
larly taught in the government day schools which are under Romanist | er = ae sisi oir Caarac id sia USE ; ve earliest use 
teachers, whereas all teaching of a religious nature is strictly forbidden in | of iron in Britain; 8, early habitation ; 9, intrenchments 
the government day schools which are under evangelical Protestant | and implements of war ; 10, early methods of interment ; 
= Roa en le fineaaleii | II, existing customs and implements, as illustrations of pre- 
ne Fesuit Of the whole Is, that the attendance of the scholars; 45 2 | historic times ; 12, indications of continuous progress in arts 
general rule, has dwindled to a Jow figure, the teachers and parents have mss Hiner 4 : “ , 
lost their enthusiasm, the schools are in a disturbed condition, and large | and civilization during successive prehistoric periods. Ac- 
numbers of children are growing up in ignorance.” | cording to the programme, Mr. Evans was to read a paper 
The inevitable deduction seems to us to be, not so much | 0n Zhe Manufacture of Flint Implements ; Mr. Busk, on Cra- 
the danger of governmental supervision as the impossibility | ##¢ /rom the Caves of Gibraltar ; Mr. Boyd Dawkins, on The 
of avoiding a sectarianism fatal to popular education, as | Mammalia Associated with Prehistoric Man ; M. Lartet, on 
soon as we admit to the schools even that elementary and | 74e Discovery of Prehistoric Remains in Périgord ; Sir John 
universal religious instruction which it is painful to pro- | Lubbock to read a reply to the Duke of Argyll’s papers in 
hibit, but which is sure to be warped into occasions for dis- Good Words; while Mr. E. B, Tylor, Mr. Franks, Mr. 


cord and disaffection. Inthis case it is evident enough that 
public education in Hawaii is moribund. 

HIGHER EDUCATION in these islands is provided for—not 
very well, we are led to infer from the number of Sandwich 
Islanders and others always to be found in our American 
colleges—by Oahu College, at Honolulu. The course of 
study, so far as it is indicated by this summer’s examinations, 
is this: “ Latin reader, geometry, singing, geography of the 
heavens (!), English grammar, Xenophon’s Axabasis, compo- 
sition, geography, arithmetic, algebra, science of common 
things, Virgil’s Zeid, conic sections,” beside which there 


Flower, Mr. Lukis, Mr. B. Foote, Mr. Hyde Clarke, and 
others were to take part in the proceedings. 


Lorp LyTtron—so runs a story which has been going the 
rounds of the American and English press—in the days when 
he was Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton and Mr. Longfellow was 
little known to fame, severely snubbed the American poet. 
Hence this note, which appears in the London papers : 

“* KNEBWORTH, July 27. 

“* Dear Sir: The paragraph you were good enough to send me re- 
lative to Mr. Longfellow and myself is an impudent falsehood from be- 
ginning toend. I have the honor to be, dear sir, yours truly, 

** Lytton.” 





are mentioned English history, natural philosophy, and 
book-keeping. Of the seventy-two students, twelve are 
Hawaiians, and sixty foreigners, two of them Chinese, the 
rest, we suppose, English, French, and Germans—which 
must seriously complicate instruction, though the board of 
examiners say it “rendered it interesting.” ‘We were 
very much gratified to learn,” they say, “that attention had 
been given to the Hawaiian language. Two prizes were 
given for the best composition in the language, and the 
same number to those who had made the greatest improve- 
ment in the language.” But we fancy that the “college” 
—like many a one among us—is only an advanced sort of 
school, and that altogether Honolulu is not remarkable as 
an intellectual centre. But it is, perhaps, hardly reasonable 
to look for such a thing in Oceanica east of Dunedin. 


RUSSIAN reconstruction proceeds with a pitiless severity 
in unhappy Poland. Count Berg has received strict instruc- 
tions from St. Petersburg to Russify the country—at what 
Butler would call a “railway pace.” In consequence of 
these orders all those teachers in the former kingdom of 
Poland who are not Russians are to be examined in the Rus- 
sian language before a commission appointed to assemble at 
Warsaw on the ist of January, 1869, and from that date 
onward the Polish language will be interdicted in the public 
schools. Even in the private institutions, seminaries, and 
academies for boys and girls, the different branches of edu- 
cation are thenceforth to be taught only in Russ. As no 
teachers unable to pass this examination are to be employed 


Mr. WILLIAM MICHAEL ROssETTI is preparing for the 
early English Text Society an essay on Zhe Early /talian 
Writers on Manners and Courtesy. The list of writers—who 
will be largely represented by extracts—includes Brunetto 
Latini and Bonvicino of the 13th century, Barberini of the 
14th, Pandolfini and Palmieri of the 15th, and Castiglione 
and Della Casa of the 16th. 


Mr. CARLYLE is engaged in preparing a standard edition 
of his complete works, revising them, and supplying illus- 
trations and such other additions as are necessary to their 
completeness in their final form. The volumes will num- 
ber between twenty and thirty, their American publishers 
being Messrs. Scribner, Welford & Co. Beginning during 
the autumn with Sartor Resartus, they will be issued one a 
month until completed. 











Mr. JOHN DouGLas Cook, whose death is announced by 
late English mails, was the editor of Zhe Saturday Review— 
a fact which was not generally known during his lifetime. 
He is described as having been remarkable not so much as 
a writer as for his remarkable journalistic talent and skill 
and discrimination as an editor—a profession which he 
adopted more than a score of years ago, as editor of Zhe 
Morning Chronicle, the organ of the Peelites. 





M. MICHEL CHASLEs, of the French Institute, more 
than a year ago produced certain forged papers purporting 
to be Pascal’s, and going to prove that the French philoso- 


after January next, it is difficult to see what will become of | Pher, and not Newton, made the discoveries concerning 


the schools in the rural districts, where, as yet, nothing but 
Polish is spoken. Another means adopted to Russificate 
Poland is an order by which the authorities are to notice no 
applications unless addressed to them in Russian. Busi- 
ness signs, even notices to rent rooms, have to be in that 
language. And this is the work of the same man who is 
being constantly held up for American admiration, and who 
has lately become sentimental about the cruelty of using 


gravitation which have made the latter immortal. Most of 
our readers will remember the protracted controversy that 
ensued, which we followed in detail from week to week 
(see Zhe Round Table, Nos. 139 to 157 passim). Nearly 
everybody, we imagine, has long been convinced of the 
absurdity of the claim. At last, it would seem, it has re- 
ceived its finishing stroke. M. Faugére, one of the direc- 
tors of the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, and editor of 


explosive projectiles in war! What intelligible beings Pascal’s Pensées revised on the authentic MS. preserved at 


these philanthropists and emancipators are! 


the Bibliotheque Imperiale, has just published at Paris a 


; , work entitled, Défense de B. J few- 
DENMARK has refused to adopt decimal coinage and the rine i pps gage ee 


metric weights and measures. 


STATISTICS of the violent deaths which have occurred in 
Italy during the year 1866 present a total of 9,037 cases, of 
which 7,155 fall to the share of the male, and 1,884 to that of 
the female population. The deaths caused by accident were 
5,277 5 by suicide, 588; by murder, 3,157 ; by duels, 9; by 


ton, Galilée, Montesquieu, etc., contre les Saux documents 
présentés par M. Chasles 2 ’ Académie des Sciences. M. 
Faugére, by means of numerous fac-similes of the forgeries 
compared with the authentic handwriting of some of the 
principal personages, demolishes the fraud and proves that 
the forgery must have been committed after 1844, since in 


executions, 6. The disproportionately great number of mur- | Pascal, with which he had accidentally been favored, and 


ders, for which Sicily is chiefly responsible, is a significant 
comment on the state of Italian society. As regards deaths 
by accident, Italy ranks below Spain, France, Belgium, and 
England, where the maximum is 51 to every 100,000 inhabi- 


it is this very signature which the author of M. Chasles’ 
documents has reproduced, believing it to be the real one! 
Thus all the suspicions which, as we noted at the time, 
were heaped upon Desmaiseaux as having originated them 











| about 1740, fall to the ground. Further, after reminding 
| the reader that M. Chasles has constantly refused to say 
| from whom he got his documents, and that when M. Fau- 
gére proposed that the Academy of Sciences should have 
the handwriting examined by the director of the Imperial 
| Library and his colleagues, M. Chasles flatly refused on 
| the absurd plea that those gentlemen were not competent 
judges, M. Faugére proceeds to show that the man who 
committed the forgery not only made up his documents 
with scraps of letters written by others, and published long 
ago, but neither followed the orthography of the time nor 
even the style; and that he used many words of recent 
growth. ‘In short,” concludes the correspondent of Zhe 
London Morning Star, whose account of the book we have 
partly followed, “there cannot be a fuller refutation than 
| this work contains of M. Chasles’ waste paper. Rumor (per- 
| haps inspired by himself) asserts that he paid £4,000 for 
|it, and that his present obstinacy is mainly owing to his 
| desire of keeping up the marketable value of this gigantic 
/massof rubbish.” We do not believe that, however. We 
| have seen no cause to accept the imputations against M. 
: Chasles to which the controversy has given rise, and be- 
lieve him to be deceived, but honest. 





M. RocuHEFoRT’s exploits, subsequent to those of which 
we had heard when our last issue was made ready for the 
press, were such as to secure him a further fine, a new pros- 
pect of arrest, and the confiscation of his entire edition—an 
order which was executed so rigorously that copies of Za 
Lanterne were snatched by the police from persons reading 
them, while the price of the few which escaped seizure rose 
to $6 and $8 apiece. M. Rochefort, meanwhile, after a 
persecution even more discreditable in some of its details 
than that he had set on foot, slanders being aimed even at 
his daughter, a child at boarding-school, has fled to Brus- 
sels, dodging the police, and.promises to continue Za Lan- 
terne in Brussels, scarcely a feasible operation. ‘Thus ends 
his prospect of election to the Corps Législatif, for he will 
probably remain a refugee ; but his popularity in the Quar- 
tier Latin has risen to almost revolutionary intensity, and 
his example has inspired editors, students, and other mer- 
curial people to involve themselves with the government in 
all manner of ways. 


GEN. CAVAIGNAC’s son, a school-boy of sixteen, in an in- 
stant attained a popularity almost equal to M. Rochefort’s. 
The ‘prizes at the Sorbonne were delivered by the hands 
of the Prince Imperial ; and when young Cavaignac was 
called to receive that he had won, mindful that the father of 
the Prince had imprisoned Ais father during the coup d’état, 
he hesitated and stopped. Mme. Cavaignac arose and, 
witha gesture, confirmed her boy’s intention, and he resumed 
his seat amid vehement applause, which spread to the 
streets, where the names of the boy and his father were 
mingled with cries of Vive Rochefort! Vive La Lanterne ! 
Then the battle raged in the newspapers, and on the whole 
the Imperialists have been having an extremely bad time of 
it, it being quite manifest, among other things, that the next 
generation of Frenchmen are going to be no more tractable 
than the present one. But Napoleon IV. will scarcely be 
troubled to keep them in subjection. 


Wuat is known as the “silly season” of the London 
journals being at its height, 7%e Times is allowing its cor- 
respondents to propound all manner of singular questions 
and theories. After Milton’s poem came sufferers from a 
surfeit of sermons, and after that there came under discus- 
sion the question of Zhe Book of Fasher—who wrote it? 
what is it about? is it extant? The book, we believe, was 
somehow brought into notice by an allusion of Mr. Lowe’s, 
but it is twice alluded to in the Bible. What it is is set 
forth by a correspondent of Zhe Times, who says : 


“ The Book of Fasher (Sepher ha Yasher) is only mentioned twice in 

the Hebrew Scripture, viz., in Joshua x. 13, and II. Samuel i. 18, and sig- 
nifies The Book of the Fust, or of the Upright. Luther translated it in 
the first case by das Buch des Frommen (“ the just man” or ‘pious ’’) 
and in the second by das Buch der Redlichen (or ** the just’’ in the plural), 
strictly in accordance with the meaning of the Hebrew original. The 
only part of The Book of the Fust preserved in the present Scriptures, as 
far as I can ascertain, is the third chapter of Genesis, which begins, 
‘Now, the serpent was cunning beyond every living thing of the plain 
which Jehovah Elohym had formed,’ on to the end of the fourth chapter ; 
but probably the Boot or manuscript in question may—indeed, must— 
have been more extensive ; or the name may have covered large portions 
of the Hebrew Scriptures.” 
Another correspondent, who observes that, instead of 7%e 
Book of Fasher having been discovered in Abyssinia, as Mr. 
Lowe said, it was lost and forgotten before Christ was born, 
says that nothing more is known of it than that it was quoted 
in the Old Testament in support of the statement that the 
sun and moon stood still on the day of the battle with the five 
Kings, and referred to as the authority whence is quoted 
David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan. 

“ The Book of Fasher,” he continues, “ was evidently a poem, or 2 
collection of poems, and on a strong poetical image which it had preserv- 
ed in connection with the story of Joshua’s battle is founded the tale of 
the standing still of the sun ‘at the voice ofa man.’ The Book of Enoch, 
which Bruce discovered, is, indeed, valuable for the light it throws on the 
ideas and construction of the Book of Daniel, and on Messianic prophecy 
in general. But what would not a critic give for a copy of Zhe Book of 
Sasher! Where he now dimly guesses he would then know for certain. 


that year he published a fac-simile of a forged signature of | ‘The origin of the historical books of the Old Testament from that of 


Joshua to that which teils of David, and perhaps the origin of the yet older 
history of the chosen race, would be revealed to an astonished world.” 


A Mr. Adam, who says that about thirty years ago’ he 
brought a copy from the East, gives these as his impressions 
of the book, so far as he can recall them: first, that it con- 
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tains numerous and indubitable marks of modernness in 
names, in facts, in allusions not difficult to be explained, 


| 


Les Manuscrits Lampongs, which contains, in its introduc- 


and all the more easy of detection from the fact that rab- | private enterprise for the study of the languages of the 
binical commentaries, as in this very book, are often written | Indian Archipelago, touching also on what has been bun- 
continuously with the text ; secondly, that, notwithstanding | gled and left undone in this respect by the Dutch govern- 
these additions, interpolations, corruptions—call them what | ment; next, in an Zssai sur le Lampong, the editor gives a 
you will—a sound criticism will also probably recognize | critical review of the two existing vocabularies of the lan- 


marks of great antiquity both in matter and in manner, af- 
fording at least grounds to pause before pronouncing an 
unqualified condemnation of its genuineness ; thirdly, that 
whatever opinion may be finally formed as to the antiquity 
belonging to some portions of the book, it is an Eastern 
copy of the work from which Bartoloccius quotes in his 2id- 
liotheca Hebraica. And, finally, we find in Zhe Times this 
advertisement : 
ASHAR.—Fragmenta Archetypa Carminum Hebraicorum in Maso- 
rethico Veteris Testamenti Textu passim tessellata collegit, restituit, 
Latine exhibuit, commentario instruxit J. G. DONALDSON, S.T.D 
Editio secunda, aucta et emendata. Williams & Norgate, London and 
Edinburgh. 
THE pronunciation of the familiar Hebrew name for Gop, 
whether it should be Jehdvah, Jahoe, Jahdveh, Jehoe, 
Jehéve, or Jihoeh, is being discussed in the learned world. 
The weight of authority seems to determine that the best is 
Jahoe, and: the most improper JehGvah, with the accent on 
the second syllable. 


Dr. H. N. VAN DER Tuvk, the ablest living Malay 
scholar, has just published, at the request of the Baron 
Sloet van de Beele, late Governor-General of the Dutch 
possessions in the East, a collection of Lampong MSS. 
which the latter had brought from India, and of which we 
find a description in the last number of Zribner’s Literary 
Record. ‘The Lampong country, nearly the size of Holland, 
is situated in the south-eastern extremity of the island of 
Sumatra, separated by the straits of Sunda from the Ban- 
tam territory of Java. Its inhabitants have—like the Ba- 
taks, Korinchis, and Rejangs of the same island—a lan- 
guage and literature of their own, written on bark, bamboo, 
and rattan, and are generally familiar with the. arts of read- 
ing and writing, which they are taught in their childhood, 
their alphabet being quite distinct from the various other 
alphabets of the Archipelago. Hitherto the vocabulary of 
the language has only been printed incidentally, in works 
on Oriental subjects, and in a manner which has made it 
practically of little use. Thus nothing has been known of 
its grammar, literature, and linguistical affinities, although 
the permanent relations between Holland and the Lam- 
pong country date from the year 1633, when a treaty of 
commerce was concluded between the Dutch East India 
Company and the then Sultan of Lampong, and the whole 
district has now for fifty years been under Dutch rule. But 
this is cited as only one instance out of many of the habitu- 
al aversion of the Dutch Colonial Office to any measures 
tending to promote the intellectual developement of the dif- 


ferent populations inhabiting the Indian Archipelago, and | 


of its perverse and persistent blindness to the many advan- 
tages it would be sure to reap if it would encourage liter- 
ary investigations, and especially the study and cultivation of 
the various languages spoken throughout its East Indian 
denendencies. Some eminent works on the Batak, Makas- 
sar, Sunda, and Dayak have appeared of late years; but 
for these the worid is indebted to the Dutch Bible Society 
and the Batavian Association for Arts and Sciences, not to 
the Dutch government; and the Lampong might have 
been neglected for many years but for Dr. van der Tuuk’s 


guage, showing their insufficiency and untrustworthiness as 
| helps for translating any texts ; he then proceeds to state 
| as the result of an intercomparison of the Lampong with 
other Malayan tongues that both in its vocabulary and its 
| grammatical features it bears a closer affinity to the Sunda 
| language than to any other ; and, lastly, he points out by 
; several examples the great services derivable from a 
thorough investigation of this language for settling many 
| difficult questions in Malayan philology. Dr. van der Tuuk 
| is now in the island of Bali, studying its language and an- 
| cient literature, and working toward a comparative gram- 
i mar of the Malay languages. 

PROBABLY nobody, whatever his views as to the interest 
the government ought to take in the cause of education, 
would hold that it ought to exercise a supervision of text- 
books, or that it could provide better ones than the compe- 
tition of publishers already assures us. But a hint of one 
consequence of such a system is illustrated by this extract 
from the accounts of the British Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland, the charges being simply for the revi- 
sion of books already in use : 


| Allowance to two inspectors in addition to salaries, £816 00 
Clerk to book committee, ° * P 61200 
Engravings and copyrights, 9590 0 
Printing, . eee 73700 
Books for extracts, . 12000 





oo 431244 00 
or, over $16,000 in gold. Among the incidents of the re- 
vision Zhe Bookseller notes that the Presbyterians objected 
that Sam Lover’s Azgel’s Whisper was Popish, therefore it 
was expunged. Another volume contained the exclamation 
“ By Jove !”—that was profane ! Other apparently harmless 
passages were found to convey false doctrine or heresy, and 
the commissioners had to submit the books to a variety of 
alterations in order to please the Presbyterian board of crit- 
ics. From the accounts of the affair given by some of the 
American-Irish journals, it appears that extracts from 
Shakespeare were also regarded as unorthodox, and that, 
on other grounds, the utterances of Irish orators and patri- 
ots were offensive, so that, as the support of a half-million 
disciples of Knox in the next election is an important consid- 
eration, the government has ordered the withdrawal of the 
new editions. 


Total cost of revision, 











For convenience of reference, correspondents of this department are 
desired to arrange questions in distinct slips from answers, and to 
attach to each of the latter the number prefixed to the query 
whereto it refers. 





O tHe Epitor oF THE Rounp TABLE: 


(89.)—I intend to translate into Portuguese some work, d d for 


Knowing the taste of the people for which this publication is intended, I 
| tion, a brief survey of what has been done in Holland by | 


want to prove the Christian truth by the general evidences of creation, 
| rather than by the doctrinal proofs. I want to show that we must follow 
| Jesus Christ because xo better doctrine than His gospel was ever com- 
municated to mankind. 
What is the best volume, in 8vo, about 300 to 400 pages, in English, 
French, or German ? Respectfully, your reader, 
Lowe tt, Mass., Aug. 20, 1868. 


(s5.) Lam obliged to R. Y. (Round Table of June 27, p. 413) for 
correcting my statement that one of Mr. Cooke’s pieces in Harfer’s 
Magazine was written by Mr. O’Brien. The mistake was not mine, 
| however, as I derived my information from Dr. Guernsey. ‘Two titles, 
| which I think the printer must have omitted in my list of O’Brien’s 
| writings (Round Tadle of June 6, p. 365), are: Hard Up, Putnam's 
Monthly, iv., 50, a prose article ; Battledores, Household Fournal, Oct. 
6, 1860, a poem. 

(86.) In reply to ‘“‘ Melpomene’s” enquiry in your paper of this date, 
I may say that a biographical sketch of the late Maj. Theodore Win- 
throp, written by his friend, Mr. George William Curtis, was prefixed to 
Cecil Dreeme, the first publis hed of the former’s works, issued by ‘Tick- 
nor & Fields, of Boston. Winthrop graduated at Yale in 1848, and was 
killed at Big Bethel, June 9, 1861. The official plan of this first ** bat- 
tle” of the war was drawn up from memoranda supplied by him, but. the 
responsibility of the sad result rested elsewhere. L. H. B 

WEsT SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Aug. 15, 1868. 





(77-)—The lines concerning the origin of which ** Glycera”” makes in- 
quiry, viz. : 

‘* And most of all would I flee from the cruel madness of love, 
The honey of poison-flowers and all the measureless ill,’ 
are to be found in Tennyson’s Maud, iv., 10. 

(80.)—In addition to the information afforded by J. Sabin to ‘‘ A Con- 
stant Reader,” the latter may perhaps be interested in knowing that he 
will find many fragments of Berossus and Manetho in the learned work 
of Isaac Preston Cory, entitled Ancient Fragments of the Phanician, 
Chalda@an, Egyptian, Tyrian, Carthaginian, Indian, Persian, and 
other Writers. London: William Pickering. 1832. 

(34.)—An account of “the extraordinary negro,” Ignatius Sancho, can 
be found in The Freedman’s Book, by Mrs. L. M. Childs, published a 
few years ago by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. ‘There is a short life of him 
prefixed to the only edition of his Letters (the third) which I have ever 
seen, published in ‘* Dublin: Printed by Pat. Byrne, No. 35 College 
Green, MDCCLXXXIV.” From this copy of a rather scarce, however 
unimportant, book (for sale at the Antiquarian Bookstore of Mr. Alfred 


Hunter, Washington, D. C.) I extract a few particulars for the informa- 
tion of *'T. H. W.”: 


Sancho was born in 1729 on board a ship in the slave trade, a few 
days after it had quitted the coast of Guinea for the Spanish West Indies ; 


and, at Carthagena, he received from the hand of the bishop baptism 
and the name of Ignatius. He was brought in his third year to England 
by his master, who gave him to three maiden sisters, resident at Green- 
wich, These surnamed him Sancho, from a fancied resemblance to the 
squire of Don Quixote. 
_ Here he was noticed and encouraged by the Duke of Montagu, who 
indulged his taste for reading, and gave him books ; and, after the duke’s 
death, abandoning the Greenwich ladies, he was admitted into the house- 
hold of the Duchess of Montagu, where he remained as butler till her 
death. After that event he was retained for a short while at service by 
the chaplain at Montagu House, where the successor of his first generous 
patron soon placed him about his person, and induced him to marry a 
very deserving young woman of West Indian origin. z 

_ Toward the close of 1773, repeated attacks of gout and a constita- 
tional tendency to corpulence rendered him incapable of further attend- 
ance in the duke’s family, when he was enabled, by the munificence of 
his friends and by his own frugality, he set up “a shop of grocery,”’ by 
means of which, being industrious and economical, he maintained a 
numerous family of children. In December, 1780, a series of compli- 
cated disorders destroyed him. 

_On the publication of his Letters, the Duchesses of Queensbury and 
Northumberland pressed forward to befriend and patronize the ingenious 
author. Garrick and Sterne were well acquainted with him. e was 
passionately fond of the drama, and at one time seriously entertained the 
thought of becoming an actor, his complexion suggesting an offer to the 
manager of Drury Lane of attempting Othello and Oroonoko; but a 
defective and incorrigible articulation rendered it abortive. 


As “‘to print memoirs here is out of the question,” I shall conclude 
this note with the following quotation from the source indicated above : 
“A commerce with the Muses was supported amid the trivial and 





all classes of people, showing : 
1st. What is man? 
2d. What is religion? that, 

_ 3d. We must have one ; and that, 
4th. Christianity is this one. 


mo tary interruptions of a shop; the poets were studied, and even 
imitated with some success ; two pieces were constructed for the stage; 
the theory of music was discussed, published, and dedicated to the 
Princess Royal ; and painting was so much within the circle of Ignatius 
Sancho’s judgement and criticism that several artists paid great deference 
to his opinions.” ANS SACHS. 


GrorGETown, D.C., Aug. 27, 1868. 








An Invisible Charm, which nothing that 


merely pleases the eye could confer, accompanies and surrounds the lady 





CAUTION. 





| - 
| AMERICAN 


of fashion who uses Phalon & Son’s Extract of the Ftor pE Mayo, 
and moves through the mazes of the dance enveloped in its fragrance. 


We call attention to the fact that ssitations of our fine ELECTRO- ; W A L H A M WwW A T Cc H E Ss . 


PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., are exten: | 

sively produced by American tasmeatnenerens : ape that there are English | Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, th 
imitations in market, both of inferior quality. These one are offered | most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 
for sale by many dealers, and are well calculated to deceive. Purchasers | steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 


can only detect and avoid counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: | 
| 
| Stamped on 


Trade-Mark ) 
for ase of 
Wolcott’s Paint from Chatham Square ; Electro-Plate. goSHAM Mingo, | every article. 
At the North or in the South, J 


| 
Paint is talked by every mouth. - ined fr 7 ‘bl b 
In the East or distant West, Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, ear | 


Wolcott’s Pain Paint is the best, this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or Nickel | 
For the baby sick and crying, Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to the best Shef- | 








PAIN PAINT good for young or old, | 
For the timid or the bold, 
For the freeman or the slave, 
In the palace or the cave. 
Yes, they need it everywhere, 


For sale by all respectable dealers. 





PRICES REDUCED. 


THOSE 75 CENT BOXES OF PAPER 
AND 


ENVELOPES TO MATCH 


Or the aged, feeble, dying. field Plate. REDUCED TO FIFTY CENTS. 

For the sianer or the saint, | WITH INITIAL, PLAIN OR BLUE—ANY LETTER ‘OF 
Nought so good as Wolcott’s Paint ; GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., THE ALPHABET. 

Best for chapel, tent, or school, Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Providence, R. I. They will be sent by mail promptly, postage paid, at the same price. 
Wolcott’s Paint is always cool. 





N h k ial | N.B.—Send One Dollar, and you can have a Box with any letter in 
wry ence enetinina> naga { Blue, and a Box stamped plain, in large, elegant ‘‘ Old English” letters. 
Will keep a house without a vial ; H A N OV E re j eee ™ 


| 
Better sleep without a bed, | CEO. B. ROYS, 
Dine upon a crust of bread. FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY.) BoOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
Paint will never smart or stain, j 


Paint will ease the greatest pain ; Orrice: 45 WALL Street, New York. 
Paint will cure foul ulcers deep, 
From them inflammation keep. 


823 Broadway, New York. 
P.S.—Tue Rounp Tas te received and for sale every Thursday. 








An invention that will last CASH CAPITAL, . - $400,000 00 | THE STECK PIANOS, 

When all liniments are past ; TOTAL ASSETS, JULY 1, 1868, + 614,004 47 GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 

worn “s re - ” leg LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, . ° 941,059 3° | are remarkable for evenness and elasticity of touch, fine and singing 
Pain Paint will outlive them all. 


quality of tone, great power and durability of construction, as well as neat- 
ness of style and beauty of finish, They are acknowledged by all artists 
as unsurpassed. ‘ : 

Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and examine these 
Pianos at the Warerooms, 


STECK’S HALL, 


141 Eighth Street between Broadw =» y and Fourth Avenue. 


How silly some people act to expect a wee half-ounce bottle of Pain 
aint to cure Rheumatism or any chronic ailments. If they used no 
more wisdom in other business transactions they would starve. A $5, 
or pint of Pint, holds eight one-dollar bottles. You can get a quart for 
#8, or a _galon for $20, and have it sent, free of express charge, on 
receipt of the money at DR. WOLCOTT?’S office, 170 Chatham Square, 
New York, or six pint bottles of Annihilator for the cure of Catarrh for 
You’can test both free of cost at the office. 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 


1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 
Eastern Agency Department, Thomas James, Actuary. 
* Western and Southern Agency Department, ‘‘ Underwriters’ Agency.” 
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PROGRESSIVE 


EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CoO., 


654 BROADWAY, New York. 


PROF. ARNOLD CUYOT’S 


SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. 


Primary; or, Introduction to the Study of | 
Ceography. | 
Elementary Ceography for Primary Classes. ; 
intermediate Geography. | 
Common School Geography. 

ahh | 
| 

“ We are instructed to regard Geography as the‘ SCIENCE OF | 
THE GLOBE,’ considered not as a mere aggregation of unrelated | 
parts, but asan ORGANIZED WHOLE, formed of members, each | 
part having an individual character and special functions, all natu- | 
rally dependent and operating together according to laws established 


by the Creator, to perform functions possible to no one alone.” —Prof. 
Arnold Guyot. 


UPON THIS GRAND FOUNDATION IS BASED GUYOT’S 
ENTIRE SERIES. 

Consequently, Guyot’s Geographies contain only what is absolutely 
ESSENTIAL TO PROPER TEACHINC. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHIES THEREFORE ARE SIMPLE. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHIES ARE TRUTHFUL, 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHIES ARE ATTRACTIVE, 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHIES ARE SUCCESSFUL. 


300,000 COPIES SOLD!! 


Wherever Guyot’s Geographies have been introduced, they have met 
the unqualified approbation of both 


TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 





Characteristics of Guyot’s Geographies. 


1. THEY ForM A comPLETE SYSTEM or GeoGrapuicat Stupy. 
There is a general plan to which all the books conform, and the develope- 
ment of the subject in each book has a close connection with this plan. 


2. This System developes the subject in accordance with the prin- | 
ciples of mental awakening and growth. 
. ‘ . . { 
3. This System developes the subject in accordance with the true | 
<< c ; | 
principles of Geographical Science. 
4. This System presents Natural and Political Geography (the Geo- 
graphy of Nature and of Man) simultaneously, showing their immediate 
connection. ° 


s. This System makes the careful study of the COUNTRIES THROUGH 
THE MAPS, by map-drawing and oral exercises, a distinct part of its plan, 
and supplements this kind of map-study with a descriptive text having 
direct reference to it. 

6. This System, by associating, grouping, and classifying the impor- 
tant facts, venders their acquisition more easy and their retention more 
permanent, 

7. This System, by appealing to the intelligence of the pupil, incites 
mental activity, awakens an interest in the subject, and an enthusiasm 
for the study. 


8. This System discards the useless, unimportant, cumbersome 


e+ 
> 





\GUYOT’S WALL-MAPS. "cant 


Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER & C0. 


Call the attention of 


ILLUSTRATED ARITHMETICAL TEXT- 
BOOKS. 


Felter’s Series of Arithmetics. 


‘* Experience proves them the Best.” 





COLLECES, ACADEMIES, AND HICH 
SCHOOLS : 
Encouraged by the past success of this admirably graded series of 
lcd Arithmetics, the Publishers have spared neither pains nor expense to 


Prof. Arnold 
Maps, 


Comprising : 


1. Mapof the Roman Empire. 6x5 feet. Price, $15. 

2. Map of Ancient Creece. (Including Map of Ancient 
City of Athens). 6x8 feet. Price, $15. 

3. Map of Italia. (Including Map of City of Ancient Rome.) 
6x8 feet. Price, $15. 


Inthese Maps, which are large, distinct, and engraved in the best 
style, the boundaries of the different States have been laid down from the | 
latest and best authorities ; and, where they were of sufficient import- | 
ance, the changes at different periods have been noted. Scarcely a 
name of any importance mentioned in the classical authors, the location 
of which could be fixed, has been omitted; and no site of an ancient 
city has been fixed but after thorough and critical examination. The 


Maps also contain careful ana accurate plans of the cities of Athens and Feilter’s First Lessons in Numbers. 


Rome. They are colored—as are all of Prof. Guyot’s maps—so as to 
indicate the physical features of the different countries, without in the 
least obscuring the political divisions. In short, they embrace all the 
distinguishing characteristics and excellences of Kiepert’s Maps, while 
they are published at a price which places them within the reach of 
every institution of learning in the land. 

In addition to these Classical Maps, Professor Guyot’s series includes 
the following 


Wall-Maps for Schools. 


By the admirable system of coloring adopted, the plateaus, mountains, 
valleys, rivers, altitudes, in fact all the physical characteristics of the 
earth’s surface, are clearly and beautifully expressed in these maps; as 
are also the political features, boundaries, names of cities, etc., etc. 
‘Their vast superiority to all other maps is so universally acknowledged, | 
that no school-room which is without them can be regarded as properly | 
furnished. 


Cuyot’s Wall-Map of the World, on Mercator’s Pro- | 
| 











jection. Price, $12. | 
Cuyot’s Wall-Map of the Hemispheres. Price, 
$7 50. 


|Guyot’s Wall-Maps (two sizes) of the United | 


States. Price, $4 and $8. 
Cuyot’s Wali-Maps (wo sizes) of North America. 
Price, $4 50 and $6 50. | 
CGuyot’s Wall-Maps (two sizes) of South America. | 
Price, $3 and $6 50. i 
CGuyot’s Wall-Maps (twosizes) of Europe. Price, $4 50 | 
and $8. 
Cuyot’s Wall-Maps (two sizes) of Asia. Price, $5 and | 
$10. \ 
CGuyot’s Wall-Maps (two sizes) of Africa. 
and $6 50. 
Cuyot’s Wall-Maps of Central Europe. Price, $8. | 


Price, $4 50 | 


set of ten maps. 


may be purchased separately. 





A KEY TO GUYOT’S MAPS, 


| containing full instructions for the use of the Maps, and directions for 





Felter’s First Lessons. 


| 
| 


N. B.—The Portfolio Maps are sold only in sets. The other Maps | 


G u y ot’s C | as s j re al render them the most attractive text-books on the subject ever presented 


to the public. They have just issued 


NEWLY ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF 


With upward of sixty engravings, 
executed in the highest style of the art, from original designs by the 
best artists. And of 


Feiter’s Primary Arithmetic. With numerous suggest- 


ive and spirited illustrations, from original designs, forming one of 
the most interesting arithmetical text-books published. 
The text in both cases corresponds with the former editions. 


THIS POPULAR SERIES OF ARITHMETICS 


Consists of the following: 

(Illustrated.) 
A little book, containing tables and tabular exercises for pupils com- 
mencing the study of Numbers. The tables are illustrated by beau- 
tiful original engravings. 

Felter’s Primary Arithmetic.  (lllustrated.) A book 
designed for primary classes, combining mental and written Arith- 
metic, with Denominate Tables and U. S. Money. With and with- 
out answers. 

Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic. An Elementary 
written Arithmetic, including the Fundamental Rules, U. S. Money, 
and Denominate Numbers, with a short course on Fractions and 
Interest. With and without answers. 


Felter’s Intellectual Arithmetic. Designed for ad- 
vanced classes, and combines mental with blackboard exercises, on 
a new plan. 

Felter’s Crammar-School Arithmetic. This 
book is the highest of the common-school series, and is intended to 
give the pupil all the information and practice he needs in any 
department of commercial life not requiring special preparation. It 
contains a simple, practical method of averaging accounts, much 
used, but never before published. 

Although these books possess features which distinguish them from 
the many Arithmetics now before the public, they illustrate no untried 
theory, but are the result of a long practical experience in the class-room. 
Among the peculiarities and excellences which so readily address the 


| common-sense of educators, and which make these books such desirable 


aids in a school-room, are the following : 
1. They follow the natural order of instruction, facts, or the concrete, 
first ; principles, or the abstract, afterwards. 


2. They contain more than five times as many examples for practice 
as any rival series. 


3. They are more perfectly graded and more truly progressive than 


Cuyot’s Wall-Maps of Australia. Price, $s. | any works now before the public. 
Guyot’s Popular Portfolio Wall-Maps. $13 per | 


4. The several books form a series by following each other in a natu- 
| ral gradation, each higher book continuing the investigation of the sub- 
| ject. 

| 

5. They are truly analytic. 

6. They are not overburdened with rules, remarks, and suggestions, 
| and other superfluous matter, but require the pupils to depend upon 
| common-sense, to use their own eyes and judgement. 

| 7. The review of each work is such as to necessitate a thorough 


minutiz of detail, with which books on the old plan waste so much | drawing the Maps of the Continents on Prof. Guyot’s constructive | knowledge of each subject over which the class have passed, even 


time of both teachers and pupils. 


9. This Syste lightens the labor of teachers and pupils by its philo- 
sophical method, which presents much less matter to be merely memo- 
rized. 


10. This System induces true teaching, ignores mechanical routine, 
awakens thought, disciplines the mind, cultivates and strengthens in 
turn all the faculties, leaves lasting impressions of knowledge, and 
makes pupils intelligent on the subject treated. 

1x. The books are the embodiment of the system above outlined, 
while in the MATTER presented they give the latest geographical infor- 
mation (natural and political) from all quarters of the world, and are thus 
UP WITH THE TIMES. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES and Mammoth Circular of Testi- | “ “ “ 
monials forwarded free of postage to any address. Most favorable terms 


method, accompany each set of maps, free of charge. 





FOR THE SCHOOL OR FAMILY. 


PERCE’S MACNETIC CLOBES. 


STYLES AND PRICES. 





Five inches in Diameter, Plain Stand, . . . PS - $600 


- <i se Semi-Meridian, . . ° . » 8 00 
Seven inches in Diameter, Plain Stand, . ‘ . . + 1200 
ee = = Semi-Meridian, . ° ° + 15 00 


| “ “ “ 


Full Meridian, . . : 5 + 2000 
| Twelve inches in Diameter, Plain Stand, . . ; ‘ + 2000 
Semi-Meridian, . ° ‘ » 50 
Full Meridian, . . — « Bee 
ONE DOZEN MAGNETIC OBJECTS, representing men of 


“ “ “ 


afforded to School Boards or Teachers desirous of introducing the above | ‘ifferent races, ships, steamers, light-houses, and various animals, and 


Text-Books. 


Teachers desiring to examine Guyot’s Geographies will be supplied 


by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the following prices : 
Theintroduction,- - - = - 
The Elementary GCeography,- - 50 ‘ 
TheintermediateCeography, - 75 ‘ 
The Common-School Geography, $1 25 


50 cents. | tion to its surface and revolving with it. 


| Mrs. Smith’s Globe Manual, accompany each Globe cuithout additional 
| cost. 


“This little Manual presents a series of valuable exercises made possi- 
| ble and practical by the invention of the Magnetic Globe, which places 
| before the eye of the pupil a miniature world with objects held by a¢tvac- 
f The bock contains many sug- 
| gestions of great value to teachers who are so fortunate as to possess one 
i of Perce’s excellent Magnetic Globes.”—Ohio School Fournal. 


| | 
| These Globes are securely packed, and can be sent safely any distance. 


| though individual members may have been occasionally absent. 
| _8. The “ Manual” has been prepared expressly to be used in connec- 
| tion with this series, giving the teacher model exercises, in the best 
| methods of oral, mental, written, and class instruction. 

9: In view of the above peculiarities, we challenge comparison with 
| any published series of school arithmetics, page with page, subject with 
| subject, and book with book. 


For the convenience of Teachers of Private Schools, and for other 
Teachers requiring a complete Arithmetic, the ‘* Intermediate” and the 
** Grammar-School”? books are bound in one volume, and _ entitled 


| FELTER’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC (with An- 


swers). 


| Teachers’ Manual of Arithmetic. Prepared expressly 
| for the use of Teachers, and contains the best methods of oral, class, 
and individual instruction. 

| 

| N. B.—In giving orders, state whether the books are to be with or 
| without answers. here no mention is made, with the exception of the 
| “« Primary,”’ books with answers will be sent. 


Copies for examination will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt 
| of 30 cents each for the “ Intermediate” and ‘‘ Grammar-School,” and 
| 13 cents each for the “‘ First Lessons,”’ *‘ Primary,” “ Intellectual,” and 
| * Manual.” 
| “* Arithmetical Teaching.” A pamphlet of 48 pages, 


| embodying the best system of teaching the science on Prof. FELTER’S 
| principle and metliods, will be sent free, postage paid, to any ad- 
dress. Teachers, send for a copy. 


Full Descriptive Catalogues of our Miscellaneous and Educational Publications sent to any address upor 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 654 Broadway, New York. 


application. 
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